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New YORK’S first World's Fair, in 
1853, was housed in the Crystal Palace 
in Bryant Park at the rear of the old 
reservoir where the New York Public Library now stands. 
Flanked by the Latting observation tower, this structure 
with its ‘perispheric’ dome projected a promise of things 
to come that the new New York World's Fair more than 
fulfills in its demonstration of human progress during the 
past eighty-six years. The factor of security afforded by 
sound stock fire insurance contributed in no small measure 


to the uninterrupted pace of this progress down the 


TLeHOM 


fairway of time. Since 
its founding in 1853 
The Home Insurance 


Company, through the 
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recognition of its progressiveness 
and financial soundness by property 
owners of the nation, has become the 
leading insurer of American homes and the homes of 
American industry. As the new World's Fair prophesies 
of things yet to come, so does this institution anticipate the 
opportunity for still greater service to the insuring public. 
The Company has established headquarters in “The Home 
of The Home of New York’”’—Home No. 19 in The Town of 
Tomorrow at the 1939 New York World's Fair. The main 


offices of the Company are at 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 
* * * 


The Home, through its agents 
and brokers, is America’s 
leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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S a dealer, you are familiar with 
A the customer who wants to 
eliminate every middleman’s profit 
—except his own. Your profit is the 
payment you receive for manage- 
ment, sales, and service costs in your 
establishment. Cut these out and 
automotive progress would be in a 
permanent Model “‘T’’ stage. Fortu- 
nately, most customers know this. 
And they know that the automotive 
industry provides the peak demon- 
stration of American efficiency and 
economy. So the great majority 
gladly buys through you knowing 
that your small profit is returned to 
them many times over in service, 
convenience, and security. 


When the automobile dealer buys in- 
surance from the experienced agent or 
broker of a stock insurance company, 
he does not say ‘‘$50.00 worth of 


insurance, please.’ He asks for and 
gets the advice and full services of 
an expert purchasing agent in the 
complex insurance field, like himself 
an expert middleman. No worries 
about uncovered risks that might 
wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thoroughly in 
the services of an expert middleman 
whether automobile dealer, service 
station, or insurance agent or broker, 
we refuse to accept business direct 
because it is not in the interests of the 
Company or the assured to do so. 
When you buy National Surety Fidel- 
ity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Burglary or 
Forgery Insurance through your local 
insurance agent, you deal with a cus- 
tomer and friend who is a fellow 
member and supporter of the Ameri- 
can Business System. 


but at no profit to you, of course.” 





‘@ This is a reprint of 


an advertisement of 
a stock-insurance 
company directed 
to the independent 
business men in 
the automotive field 
in your city. 
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Announcement 


Members and friends of the National Association of 


Credit Men have expressed a desire for copies of the 


articles and addresses of our 
Executive Manager, Henry H. 
Heimann. The National Board of 
Directors took action on these re- 
quests at the annual meeting in 
January and voted to publish Mr. 


Heimann’s writings and utterances 


in book form. 


Hence this announcement of the publication 
on May 15th of 


America’s Balance Sheet 
A Syllabus of Economic Thought 


By Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men 


The table of contents shown on the right 
indicates the broad range of discussions 
presented. The title is quite descriptive as 
Mr. Heimann’s Book discusses Our Assets— 
Our Liabilities—Our Future Progress. 


To many this volume will be much more than “just 
another book for the shelf’—as America’s Balance 
Sheet will represent to them a deep sentiment for the 
traditions and declarations of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men as expressed by their Executive 
Manager. 


America’s Balance Sheet will be ready for 
distribution on May 15th. The published 1 
price will be $3 but those who send their 
order before the publication date will be 
given a special price of $2.50. 


Those sending check with order will Name 
specially numbered edition on which oa 
the name of the purchaser also will City 
be inscribed. 
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Why Bench Casey? 


Casey had a high batting average. The hopes of the assembled 
throng were high when he stepped to the plate. But there was 
no joy in Mudville for mighty Casey struck out. And Casey was 
immortalized in a poem, not for the many occasions when he didn’t 
strike out but for the one crucial occasion when he did. 


But although the disappointment was keen, that one strike-out did 
not mean that Casey should be benched. His general record in the 
past proved that day in and day out he could “produce the goods.” 


For over a century, certain programs in this nation helped bring 
us a high standard of living. Refined from time to time as they 
needed to be to meet changing conditions, these programs deviated 
little from certain fundamental economic principles that had been 
time-tested through the ages. Late in the twenties the programs 
seemed to have failed. That this was due largely to such funda- 
mental causes as the after-effects of a world war, and a measure of 
short-sighted selfishness by most of our people, was overlooked. 


Was it logical to condemn the past programs because on this par- 
ticular occasion they failed? Was everything wrong because our 
over-ambitious expectations were not fulfilled? Previous disappoint- 
ments had not caused wholesale abandonment of our economic pro- 
grams. Instead they had been adapted to meet changing conditions. 


So should we shape our present national policies. Leadership de- 
velops as much from recognition of past mistakes as from any other 
factor. Before abandoning everything that has been done in the 
past and intolerantly assuming that a bad situation in the late twen- 
ties automatically condemned an entire system, let us consider care- 
fully whether the new programs can really produce more than 
rainbow-colored promises. 


The fundamentals of our former programs were tried and proven 
on many occasions, found wanting on only a few. Let’s give these 
time-tested principles the chance to do the work that they have 
generally done so successfully in the past. 


a 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


Next time you plan an out-of-town trip, pick up 
your telephone, before you pick up your hand- 
bag. Use Long Distance to arrange definite ap- 
pointments with the men you want to see. 

They will be better prepared for your visit— 
and so will you. You’ll accomplish more in each 
interview. And you’ll save yourself long hours of 
waiting for prospects who are busy, or customers 
who are away. 

Long Distance appointments prevent disap- 


pointments—and much more than repay the 
little they cost! 


HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
TO TELEPHONE! 


BETWEEN THESE POINTS DAW except NIGHT and 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Louisville, Ky. $.50 $.35 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 1.00 -60 
Chicago, III. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 1.20 75 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 1.75 1.05 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York, N. Y. 1.95 


*3-minute station-to station rates. Reduced rates run 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Sunday. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 











Sign on the Do ted Line! 
Why We Collect Autographs 


By E. B. Gausby, the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 


Autograph collecting is really nothing new, because 
we can look back in history several hundred years 

lv and see the beginnings of this practice. As early as 

the 16th century, interest in this was rather wide- 
spread because during that period some enterprising indi- 
vidual got out what we would now call a small note- 
book, to sell to travelers, who carried this book with them 
on their pilgrimages in order to collect the autographs of 
famous people visited or chanced upon during the trip. 

Aside from the personal interest in this practice, the 
historical value of documents written by leaders of the 
times necessitated their collection and preservation, and 
no small part of our knowledge of various activities dur- 
ing these earlier periods of history is based on such letters 
and writings. 

Today the personal interest in autograph collecting is 
greater than ever before. As a hobby it gives many people 
pleasure and, in some cases at least, profit. A regular 
trade is carried on through established brokers who handle 
the buying, selling, and trading of this commodity. In 
this connection, I am told that the main interest of col- 
lectors today is in the signature rather than the whole 
letter or document, because of the widespread use of 
printing and the typewriter for all but the actual signa- 
ture. 


Law Started in 1676 


Quite early there also developed a definite requirement 
for written and signed evidence of certain promises rela- 
tive to transfers of property, if such contracts were to be 
recognized as enforcable at law. I refer to the Statute 
of Frauds which had its inception in an old English 
statute of 1676, designed to prevent fraud and to place 
the proof of important transactions on a firmer basis than 
one of straight unsupported oral evidence from the 
memory of witnesses. 

Today we find our legal obligations along this line 
greatly increased, because there are now many more types 
of contracts which must be reduced to writing and prop- 
erly executed if we are to have the benefit of court pro- 
tection in case of dispute reaching the point of legal ac- 
tion. While the provisions of that body of laws known 
as Statute of Frauds vary in the different States, they are 
substantially the same throughout the country, and as 
you know, rather generally require written contracts on 
real estate transactions, agreements to answer for the 
debt of another, contracts involving sums beyond a speci- 
fied amount, etc. Thus we find a wide range of contracts 
and agreements that, because of public policy, must be in 
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writing to maintain legal action, and while there are no 
positive enforcement provisions, the negative ones pro- 
vided serve equally well for most practical purposes. 


Other Needs for Signatures 


At this point it seems that we can properly ask our- 
selves, “Is it not reasonable to assume that there are many 
other types of promises and agreements, aside from those 
required by law to be written, which we should get down 
in black and white with an autograph at the end?” 

While it is impossible to generalize accurately in such 
a discussion, nevertheless the added types of transactions 
on which we should require or attempt to secure auto- 
graphs fall rather naturally into three classifications: first, 
to avoid misunderstanding; second, to assist in the collec- 
tion procedure; third, to give added security. You can 
immediately appreciate the rather flexible groupings I have 
used, for quite often one signed agreement may embody 
and serve purposes falling under all three classifications. 
Again, approximately the same agreement can be used in 
different transactions to serve different purposes. The 
principal point to keep in mind, though, is the purpose for 
which a particular agreement or contract is made so that 
you can be most certain that the form used quite definitely 
and completely gives you the security you want, prevents 
any but a wilful misunderstanding, or makes somewhat 
easier your collection procedure. 


Agreements With Personnel 

First, let us look at those agreements which we require 
in writing to avoid misunderstanding. Our employment 
office has always used an application blank requiring a sig- 
nature. This has the tendency to impress on the appli- 
cant the necessity for correct information as well as 
signifying his acceptance of certain conditions under 
which he might be employed. This office has also always 
used the usual form of written agreement when hiring 
designers, research men, etc. covering the right of owner- 
ship and use of any improvements, patents, etc. developed 
during their course of employment. Today, because of 
new laws, both State and Federal, additional forms are 
used requiring signature. These are—separate time card 
for salaried people not exempt under Wages & Hours 
Law; separate time card for hourly rate employees in ad- 
dition to the regular clock card, covering any lost time 
because of sickness, leaving work early, etc.; reinstate- 
ment card if offer of reemployment not accepted; ter- 
mination of employment card. 

The Purchasing Department of course uses written and 
signed forms for all orders placed. In addition, separate 
May, 1939 
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contracts are used on any standing commitment which 
runs over a period of time. This is true not only on pur- 
chases of materials and supplies of different ‘inds, but 
also on dealer or distributor discount arrangeme its, agree- 
ments, etc. All quotations or bids on}yverythin’ “but fixed 
price material must be in writing, @:’must a” perfor- 
mance or production guarantees on m: terial pur “hased. 


Orders for Special Work 


Now let us look at the requirements of our Sales and 
Credit Departments. All orders for machines must be 


mind is the note. Whether or not you commonly use 
notes or whether you use them only occasionally, there 
are certain points to watch for. You should be sure to 
remember that you have no additional security other than 
you already possess in the open account transaction. You 
do have, though, an acknowledged debt for a stated 
amount, and action can be maintained on the note itself 
rather than having to submit and prove numerous in- 
voices on material shipped at different times. You have 
a definite maturity agreed to, and can more easily secure 
the payment of interest on extra time taken beyond 


in writing, and the written 
order received before shipment 
is made or special work 
started. In our case this is 
primarily not a Credit Depart- 
ment requirement, except in the 
case of special tooling, but is 
enforced in order that we can 
be certain that all technical de- 
tails are clear and understand- 
able to all parties so that the 
equipment as shipped will be 
exactly as desired by the cus- 
tomer. Certified blue-prints, 
rather than regular unsigned 
prints, are required on special 
or semi-special equipment built 
to customer specifications, be- 
fore any but the most prelim- 
inary work is started. The 
orders are carefully checked, 
and if changes are necessary in 
prices, terms, guarantees, or if 
there are later additions or sup- 
plements, written confirmation 
of some kind is required from 
the customer on any but very 


Taxes and the Weather 


We are all inclined to talk a lot 
about both the weather and taxa- 
tion and not do very much about 
either. We can’t do much about 
the weather but we can do some- 
thing about our tax problems. 
Read on page 24 of this issue 
what your association is doing 
about them. 


This is a program which needs 
and deserves your full coopera- 
tion. It is designed to help you 
help yourself in the field of taxa- 
tion. For further information 
write to Mr. C. F. Baldwin, Wash- 
ington Representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
410 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


your regular terms of sale. 


Note Aids Collection 


Collection on the due date is 
usually easier, especially if you 
forward the notes for collection 
through a bank specified by 
your customer. Some States 
permit the use of judgment 
notes which provide a rather 
simple method of securing. 
judgment in case of default. In 
making up the notes, be sure 
they are in negotiable form; 
that you use the judgment fea- 
ture where possible; watch out 
for those States having intan- 
gible stamp tax laws which af- 
fect your rights if the tax has 
not been paid; decide whether 
you want to and whether you 
can use the attorney fee clause 
allowed in some States; check 
the interest rate for possible 
usury; and finally be most cer- 
tain that the person executing 
the note or notes has the proper 


minor or unimportant points. 
Even here we write relative to 
minor changes with a request 
for immediate reply if the new 
changes in the order are not clear or are not acceptable, 
thereby receiving somewhat of a written confirmation, 
even though in the negative sense. 


Signed Delivery Receipts 


Our shipping room has little trouble or routine 
relative to delivery receipts because our terms of sale 
do not cover delivery to our customer’s plant. Con- 
sequently, for the most part it is only necessary to se- 
cure the usual signed railroad, express, or truck bills- 
of-lading. On machine deliveries in the city and in 
pick-ups at our plant we of course secure a signed de- 
livery receipt. 

Undoubtedly there are other contracts falling under 
this classification which we require and use in our usual 
routine. One that. comes to mind now is the contract 
used by our Sales Department in setting up their foreign 
dealer and agency agreements. For the most part, though, 
I believe that I have touched on those most commonly 
used in our work. 

Under the second grouping, namely those written 
agreements or instruments used as assistance in the col- 
lection procedure, perhaps the first one that comes to 
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authority for so doing. 

About the same points can 
be made relative to the use of 
trade acceptances so that no fur- 
ther comment will be made on this rather similar instru- 
ment except to mention that your choice between the 
use of notes or acceptances will probably be determined 
by custom in the trade or industry in which you and 
your customer operate. 

Assignments, both on present receivables and on new 
orders which ultimately result in receivables, are placed 
in this classification. Notification to your customer’s 
debtor or impoundment of incoming funds with a trustee 
is usually necessary to have security under such an ar- 
rangement, and when such steps are taken you do have 
real extra security. However, many so-called assign- 
ments are taken without following the proper legal steps, 
and as such, can be considered -only as a moral obligation 
to take care of your account from certain incoming funds 
as they are received. 


Legal Right to Endorse 


The matter of endorsers has also been placed in this 
grouping. One often secures the endorsement of a third 
party without learning whether or not they have the legal 
right to endorse, and without full and complete knowl- 
edge as to the worth of the endorser in case of non-per- 
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formance by the original party. You must also be cer- 
tain that consideration can be shown for the endorsement. 
In such cases you should consider the endorsement only 
as an aid in collection rather than as additional security 
in itself because all you may have in the end is the in- 
terest of an additional party that settlement of the obli- 
gation is made. In any case, protest or prompt notifica- 
tion should be given in case of non-performance so as not 
to relieve the endorser because of non-notification. 

The subject of guarantors will not be covered in this 
article, nor the subject of consignments under which one 
can include floor plan contracts and warehousing agree- 
ments. Properly following correct legal procedure on 
these points will result in added security, but as a prac- 
tical matter one quite often only goes through the motions 
and so should not fool himself by thinking that real 
security results. 

Lease, bailment or rental agreements, that under strict 
analysis are just that and nothing more, are quite valid 
and afford excellent security. In all such agreements the 
ultimate return of the chattel is intended and provided 
. for. However, the aim of most companies is the sale of 
their product rather than the rental of it. The result is 
that many of the so-called leasing or rental arrangements 
that are made are merely an attempted reservation of title 
during a period that partial payments against an agreed 
upon selling price are being made in the disguise of rent, 
with an ultimate objective of passing title when these 
payments have been completed. Such a contract is com- 
monly known as a bailment lease, and in practically all 
States, excepting Pennsylvania, such contracts are con- 
strued by the courts as nothing more or less than a condi- 
tional sales contract which usually must be filed to be 
valid against third parties. Since one purpose of the bail- 
ment lease is to avoid filing, you do not have third party 
protection when using this type of contract. 


Necessary to Follow Laws 


Finally, under this classification come conditional sales 
contracts and chattel mortgages which have not been 
made up, executed, and filed exactly as called for in the 
law governing such instruments. It is true that you 
may have some added security in an unfiled mortgage as 
between the contracting parties, but the real risk is at the 
point when attaching creditors, trustees, receivers, or 
other third party interests step into the picture, and 
against these interests you have no security at all. In 
certain cases you may feel justified in following your cus- 
tomer’s requests not to file the contract or in not in- 
sisting upon execution of certain affidavits as a part of 
the contract, but if you follow this or a similar unlegal 
procedure you must be sure to remember that no real 
security results. 

Now under the security classification of the outline. 
let us run over again certain autographed contracts or 
documents which we have generally classed as usually 
belonging in the “easier collection procedure” group, but 
which under certain conditions, of course, actually give 
added security. These are: 

1. Assignments secured on your customer’s receivables 
or orders which ultimately result in receivables; provided 
that proper notification is given, or proper arrangements 
made for the handling of the incoming funds by a trustee; 
provided that all details have been completed in strict ac- 
cordance with the governing law on assignments; and 





provided also that the thing assigned has or will have 
real and sufficient value to you. 

2. One or more endorsers, provided proper considera- 
tion can be shown for the endorsement; (1) provided the 
endorser is capable of performance in case the original 
party fails; and provided that you commit no overt act 
or fail to act at the proper time with the resulting release 
of the endorser from the obligation. 

3. Guarantors under certain conditions. 

4. Consignment contracts under certain conditions. 

5. Lease or rental agreements, provided that no change 
in title is called for or contemplated. 

6. The bailment lease, provided it is for use within or 
under the laws of Pennsylvania. 

7. Conditional sales contracts or chattel mortgages, 
provided that the form used, the execution and the filing 
requirements are properly taken care of. 

Before getting into a detailed discussion of the chattel 
mortgage and the conditional sales contract, it might be 
well to mention briefly the legal theory and history back 
of the use of such agreements. 

There are two kinds of possession possible with any in- 
animate object. One is physical possession, while the 
other is the right to possession. In most cases these two 
rights are vested in the same person, but often, as in the 
case of the chattel mortgage and the conditional sales 
contract, these separate rights are held by different per- 
sons. Regardless of the instrument used, physical pos- 
session usually passes to the buyer because your goods are 
shipped to him. Under the chattel mortgage the legal 
title also passes and in turn is handed back to the seller 
as security, only an equitable title remaining in the buyer. 
This is called the title theory in use in a small number 
of States. A majority of States, though, follow the lien 
theory whereby legal title passes to and stays with the 
buyer but subject to a lien passed back to the seller. 


When Title Does Not Pass 


You can see that in either case title actually passes. 
It is not so with a conditional sales contract. Here 
possession changes upon shipment but not the title, and 
title does not pass along to the buyer until certain condi- 
tions, usually the payment of a specified amount of 
money, have been completed. 

The chattel mortgage was quite early recognized and 
provided for by statutory law, filing being required for 
protection against third parties. Because it was covered 
by specific laws, the chattel mortgage has, in the past at 
least, been a more reliable instrument to use because the 
result in case of trouble could be determined more ac- 
curately. Also the seller had greater security, for in case 
of default he could not only repossess but could also sue 
for a deficiency -resulting from the transaction. 

On the other hand, the conditional sales contract just 
grew, and was based on court decisions rather than statu- 
tory law. As a creature of the courts, the base on which 
this type of contract was founded was continually chang- 
ing so that there was nothing settled or definite as to the 
outcome of any particular action involving a conditional 
sales contract. No filing was required, and in case of 
default the seller had to elect between re-taking the goods 
or suing for the purchase price. In more recent years, 
State legislatures have realized (Cont'd on P. 42) 





(1) See article on Legal Side of Dotted Line in this issue. 
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Legal End of the Dotted Line 


Review of Requirements on Orders, Contracts 


By William C. Porth, Associated with Gregory, Stewart & Montgomery, 
General Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


Before launching into a discussion of the legal aspects 

of signatures it may be well to determine the mean- 

ing of the term “signature” or the meaning of “sign- 

ing.” Ordinarily we consider “signing” as the auto- 
graphing of one’s name on paper or other material that 
will take a writing, and such a meaning is supported by 
legal authority.’ In this definition the term “autograph” 
is used as meaning “‘a specimen of an individual’s writ- 
ing.” But strictly speaking “to sign” is to make any 
mark, sign, stamp, symbol or device together with the 
intention to thereby authenticate that upon which it is 
made.* 

Most frequently the word sign is given the significance 
of the word subscribe. ‘To subscribe is to place one’s 
own signature or, to be consistent, to autograph one’s 
name at the end of a writing or the bottom of an instru- 
ment. The “signing” of an instrument as distinguished 
from “subscribing” may be at the top or in any other part 
of the instrument. 


Most Documents to Be Signed 


In practice it will be found that most documents in 
general commercial use are subscribed although actually 
all that is necessary is a signing. In a New York case* 
involving the question of compliance with the statute of 
frauds it was held that the printed name of the seller on 
an order form might have been construed as a sufficient 
signature by the seller if the evidence had pointed to an 
intention of the seller to be bound thereby. There is a 
conflict of authority in the various states as to the validity 
of such a signature as a compliance with the statutes of 
fraud. In the securing of orders or the execution of 
contracts it is a simple and wise precaution to see that 
they are subscribed. Where the transaction comes within 
the statute of frauds it is a fatal error to accept a writing 
that is not subscribed where the statute calls for a sub- 
scription of the instrument instead of a signature. 

Why insist upon having commercial documents signed 
or subscribed? Obviously this is frequently done to 
comply with some statutory enactment, be it the statute 
of frauds, a recording statute (particularly with refer- 
ence to conditional sales contracts and chattel mortgages) 
or the negotiable instruments law. If such legislation 
does not affect a particular transaction, one may never- 





1Knox’s Estate, 131 Pa. 220. 
2In re Walker, 110 Cal. 387. 
Church v. Campbell, 48 La. Ann. 1543; U. S. Fidelity etc. Co. v. 
Siegmann, 87 Minn. 175. 

‘Terrell v. Commonwealth, 194 ae 608 
® Mesibov, Glint & Levy v. Cohen B. 


Mfg. Co., 245 N. Y. 305 (1927). 
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theless insist upon the signature to an order, a contract 
which has been reduced to writing or other type of 
memorandum or instrument. ‘The reason then is pri- 
marily one of proof. 


Some Oral Contracts Binding 


A contract, though oral, is valid and binding upon the 
parties to it, in the absence of a statutory requirement for 
a writing and signature. But the contract, where oral, 
is subject to the tricks of memory, confusion and am- 
biguity, not to mention outright fraud. The agreement 
where reduced to writing, however, with certain excep- 
tions not material here, admits of no alterations or addi- 
tions. With the agreement reduced to writing the signa- 
tures now become necessary to identify the parties with 
the writing. The signature is placed there, our Courts 
say, to authenticate the writing and to indicate the intent 
that the signer be bound thereby. Should proof of the 
contract be necessary in litigation it is effected by simply 
proving the signature of the party to be bound thereby. 
To avoid the implication of the signature it would there- 
after be incumbent upon the party to show fraud, duress 
or such other facts as to indicate that the signature was 
not placed on the instrument with the intent to be bound 
thereby. 

Let us assume that a party is approached by someone 
who requests his signature to a paper that is represented 
to be a petition for some civic purpose. If he signs the 
paper relying on this representation and it later appears 
that he has placed his name to a contract of some sort, 
of course the signature is not binding. In an action on 
the instrument he may overcome the presumption raised 
by the signature through proof of the fraud. If, un- 
fortunately, he has been induced to sign a negotiable 
instrument an action on the instrument by the payee may 
be defeated but if the instrument comes into the hands 
of a holder in due course the provisions of the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Law‘ preclude the defense of 
fraud against the holder, unless the maker can show free- 
dom from negligence.” 


Ignorance No Relief 
In the absence of fraud, misrepresentation, undue in- 
fluence or other facts which are shown to indicate that 
there was no intention to authenticate the writing, we 





6 Delaware Ins. Co. v. Penn. Fire Co., 126 Ga. 380, Boardman v. 
Spooner, 13 Allen (Mass.) 359. 

Section 57. 

8 Woodlawn Security Finance Corporation v. Doyle, 252 Ill. App. 68. 
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have a different situation. “It has often been held that 
when a party to a written contract accepts it as a con- 
tract he is bound by the stipulations and conditions ex- 
pressed in it whether he reads them or not. Ignorance 
through negligence or inexcusable trustfulness will not 
relieve a party from his contract obligations. He who 
signs or accepts a written contract, in the absence of fraud 
or other wrongful act on the part of another contracting 
party, is conclusively presumed to know its contents and 
to assent to them and there can be no evidence for the 
jury as to his understanding of its terms.’” 

At this point it may be well to consider for a moment 
the subject of acknowledgments. An acknowledgment 
in its legal sense is a formal declaration before an au- 
thorized public officer by a person who has executed an 
instrument that such instrument is his act and deed.” 
The word acknowledgment is also used to mean a cer- 
tificate of acknowledgment which i$ often attached to 
documents of a formal nature. 

In most of the states a particular form of acknowledg- 
ment is approved by statute and the acknowledgment 
should conform to the requirements of the particular 
state in which it is to be effective. Generally speaking 
the certificate of acknowledgment should contain the 
name of the state and county where the acknowledgment 
is made, the name of the person or persons making the 
acknowledgment, a statement to the effect that such per- 
sons were known to the officer and that they came before 
him and each acknowledged the signature on the instru- 
ment to be his own. This certificate must be subscribed 
by the public officer and should be followed by his official 
designation and seal or such other identification as may 
be required by the law of the state. It should be noted 
that in most cases the public officer’s authority to take 
acknowledgments is limited to a certain jurisdiction such 
as a county or city and an acknowledgment taken without 
the jurisdiction is ineffectual. 


Acknowledgment Seldom Needed 


The acknowledgment is seldom called for in the 
ordinary contract. It is required, however, in the case 
of formal instruments such as deeds, leases and mortgages, 
generally by reason of a statute which requires the 
acknowledgment as a prerequisite to the filing or record- 
ing of the instrument. In the case of chattel mortgages 
and conditional bills of sale most of the states require 
either a certificate of acknowledgment or an attestation 
of the signatures of the parties by one or more witnesses. 

The purpose of the certificate of acknowledgment is 
to make the instrument to which it is attached “self prov- 
ing.” As pointed out above, where a contract is in writ- 
ing and signed, it is only necessary for the party who 
wishes to prove the contract on a trial to identify the 
signature of the parties to the contract. Where a cer- 
tificate of acknowledgment appears on the instrument, 
however, the instrument will be received in evidence 
without further proof. Although, thereafter, the party 
whose name appears upon the certificate of acknowledg- 
ment, as having acknowledged the instrument, may in- 
troduce evidence to show that he did not in fact sign and 
acknowledge it, he must overcome the presumption of 
validity, which has been described as one of the strongest 


® Metzger v. Aetna Ins. Co. 227 N. Y. 411, 416 and cases cited therein. 
2° Commercial Credit Corp. v. Carlson, 114 Conn. 514. 








in the law.” 


Start of “Frauds” Statute 


In his Commentaries on English Law, Blackstone 
wrote that some agreements were deemed of so impor- 
tant a nature that they ought not to rest in verbal promise 
only, which could not be proved except by the memory 
(which will sometimes induce the perjury) of witnesses, 
And that to prevent this the English Parliament in 1676 
enacted the statute entitled “An Act for Prevention of 
Frauds and Perjuries.” Today there is a statute of 
frauds effective in all of our states, either by legislative 
enactment or as part of the common law in those states 
which adopted the English Statutes in force prior to 1776, 

The sections of the original statute which we retain 
in our statutes” today and which are relevant to our 
subject are as follows: 


No verbal promise shall be sufficient to base an action 
upon unless some note or memorandum of it shall be 
made in writing and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith. 

1. Where one undertakes to answer for the debt, de- 
fault, or miscarriage of another. (i.e., a contract 
of guaranty or suretyship. ) 

2. Where the contract is for the sale of real property 
or an interest therein. 

3. Where the agreement is not to be performed within 
one year from the making thereof. 

Under the original statute such contracts were void 
unless in writing but today the statutes generally provide 
that a failure to comply with the statute is a defense to 
be pleaded and that the defense may be waived. 


Several Other Restrictions 


The various states have placed additional types of con- 
tracts within the restrictions of the statute. In New 
York, for example, we have the following which must 
be in writing and signed by the party to be charged: 

1. A Promise to pay a debt barred by the statute of 

limitations. 

2. A Promise to pay a debt discharged in bankruptcy. 

3. Agreement between debtor and creditor to extend 
time for payment of a debt where there is no con- 
sideration for the agreement. 

4. Contracts for the sale of goods or choses in action 
of the value of fifty dollars or upwards unless the 
buyer accepts and receives a part of the goods, or 
pays part of the purchase price. 

The fourth subdivision above will be found in a 
similar form in most of the states with the exception that 
the value of the goods to which the statute applies will 
vary in the several states. 

Most litigation involving the statute of frauds, it will 
be found, is concerned with the sufficiency of the writing 
Or memorandum, or with the question of whether or not 
there has been a receipt and acceptance of goods or a part 
payment of the purchase price. Frequent questions also 
arise as to whether or not the contract in question is for 
the sale of goods as distinguished from the performance 
of services. The question of the sufficiency of the signa- 
ture is one which arises less frequently, and so it should 
be, for it is simple to comply with the statute by insisting 





11 Chaffee v. Hawkins, 89 Wash., 130. 
32 See Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, 1939, pages 12-18. 
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that the contract be subscribed by the parties. If the 
statute requires only that the instrument be signed, the 
signature may be made in any manner in which a signa- 
ture may lawfully be made; but the statute should be 
carefully examined before anything but a subscription is 
accepted. 


Conflict of Statutes 


Where the contract is made in one state and an action 
is to be brought on it in another state, a question of con- 
flict of laws must be considered. Which statute of frauds 
must be complied with? ‘The answer is often difficult 
and there is conflict among 
the authorities. As a general 
rule it may be stated that 
the law of the state where 
the action is brought will be 
controlling because of the 
fact that the statute affects 
the remedy (i.e., the en- 
forceability of the contract) 
rather than its validity.” 
Where the statute of the 
state where the contract is 
made provides that the con- 
tract is void by reason of 
failure to comply with the 
statute of frauds the contract 
is void everywhere and can- 
not be sued upon in any 
state.“ It is important, there- 
fore, that the contract com- 
ply first with the law of the state where executed and 
thereafter it may be important to see that it conforms to 
the law of the state where a suit might have to be brought 
to enforce it. 

A situation sometimes arises where one of the parties 
has signed a contract or memorandum, and the other has 
not. Where the law says that the signing must be by the 
party to be charged, the party who has signed the agree- 
ment will, in such case be bound, but the other party 
will not be bound.” In a few states, however, it is held 
that the words “the party charged” refer to the parties 
charged with performance of the contract and that it is 
unenforceable unless both parties sign.” 


issue. 


Initials Sometimes Valid 


We have previously said that the signature may take 
many forms besides that of the customary autograph. It 
is a common practice to use initials or abbreviations of 
a name in signing and sometimes only the given name 
or only the surname is used. A valid signature may be 
made by any of these methods.” The signature may also 
be made by the use of a ficticious name or a firm name or 
the name of another. And as previously noted it may 
be made by use of any character, symbol, mark or other 
designation that a party wishes to adopt as his signature. 
The signature may be printed, stamped, typewritten, en- 
graved, photographed or cut from one instrument and 
attached to another. It is imperative, of course, that it 
be placed on the instrument with the intent to authen- 





8 Buhl v. Stevens, 84 Fed. 922. 

™ Cochran v. Ward, 5 Ind. App. 295. 
8 Tustice v. Lang, 42 N. Y. 493. 

* Kerr v. Finch, 25 Idaho 32. 

1 Walker v. Walker, 175 Mass. 349, 
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The N.A.C.M. Tax Survey 


Read about the new tax survey of 
your Association on page 24 of this 


Join in this effort of your Association 
to present a concerted front on tax mat- upon the instrument and 
ters which affect credit conditions. 


This is a job which will yield big re- 


turns to your company. 
your careful consideration. 

Write to the Association’s Washing- 
ton Office, 410 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a copy of the survey 
form. DO IT NOW. 





ticate it. There is no requirement that a signature be 
made in pen and ink and if made by lead pencil it is 
equally valid.” 

Where the party is unable to write, his signature may 
be made by means of a mark in the manner prescribed by 
statute or by the common law. And there is authority 
to the effect that a person may use a mark as a signature 
even though he is capable of writing, in the absence of 
a statute to the contrary.” 

Where an instrument is to be signed by a person who 
is unable to write his name (and we assume he is unable 
to read), the instrument should be executed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

It should be read to the 
illiterate and thereafter he 
should be asked whether he 
consents to be bound by such 
agreement. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, the illit- 
erate should place an “X” 


thereafter the _ illiterate’s 
name should be written near 
the mark, and the signatures 
of two witnesses should be 
added to the instrument. 
The witnesses are required 
to autograph their names. It 
should be noted that the sig- 
nature to the instrument is 
the mark and not the name 
‘s that is signed thereto by 


It deserves 


someone else.” 


Check Law on “Mark” 


It is not suggested that the above manner of signing 
by the use of a mark must be followed to comply with 
the necessary requirements in all states. In the absence 
of a statutory provision, a mark alone is sufficient even 
though not attested by a witness. It will be found, 
however, that most states have statutory requirements on 
the subject which differ slightly, the principal difference 
being that in some states one witness is required and in 
others two are required. But if the instructions as out- 
lined above are followed, the signature should comply 
with the requirements of any of the state laws. It is 
also held in some cases that where the mark is not at- 
tested in accordance with the requirements of the statute, 
the signature is validated by reason of the fact that the 
signer acknowledged his signature before a Notary Public 
or other officer empowered to take acknowledgements.” 

A signature need not be made by the party himself but 
may be made by someone duly authorized by him. It is 
said in one case that one man may authorize another to 
sign a note or other paper for him by parol, whether he 
can write his name or not.” Not only may a party 
authorize another to make his signature, but he may also 
adopt a signature written by another in the absence of an 
authorization and he may (Continued on page 46) 





18 Porter v. Valentine, 18 Misc. 213. 

%In re Guilfoyle, 96 Cal., 598, 

20 Conroy v. Bigg, 109 N. Y. S. 914. 

21 Bickley v. Keenan, 60 Ala., 293. 

22 Ward v. Starke, 91 Ark., 268; Hailey First National Bank v. 
Glenn, 10 Idaho, 224. 

% State v. Abernethy, 190 N. C., 768. 
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Benefits of Statement Analysis 








Practical Application of Comparative Figures 


By A. T. Woodward, Assistant Secretary, United States 
Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 


discussion of the mechanics of financial statement 

analysis. That subject, which, unfortunately, is con- 

sidered a dry and uninteresting study by the great 
majority of commercial credit men, has been 
treated very fully in a number of very excel- 
lent books on the subject, and in shorter arti- 
cles. As a matter of fact I was myself guilty 
of writing such an article, which appeared 
in the June 1937 issue of this publication. 

It will be my purpose in this present arti- 
cle, rather, to point out from my own experi- 
ence, some of the very gratifying and 
worth-while results that can come from a 
practical application of financial statement 
analysis to everyday commercial credit prob- 
lems. 

Too often the work of a credit depart- 
ment is evaluated by a negative yard stick. 
By that I mean the percentage of credit 
losses and the percentage of business rejected 
out of that submitted for approval. Now, 
of course, these are both measurements which should be 
applied to the credit department. But should we stop 
at that?) Why shouldn’t the constructive, trade-building 
efforts of the credit department be considered also as a 
true measure of its success and value? 


= Let me make it clear at the start that this is not a 
Vj 


Job of Sales-Building 


The modern credit department is just as completely 
sales-minded as any other department in the business. If, 
by working with a customer, who at the start is a doubt- 
ful credit risk, the credit man is able, eventually, to de- 
velop that merchant into a valuable and substantial custo- 
mer, then surely he has done a splendid ‘job of sales 
building. In such cases the yard stick by which the credit 
department is evaluated should become a positive instead 
of a negative measure. 

If a credit man is ambitious to become a developer of 
good will and a trade builder for his house, and inci- 
dentally, for himself, then there is no tool available to 
him that even compares with the ability to read and 
understand the complete story that the financial state- 
ment reveals. If, added to that ability to read and under- 
stand, he also possesses the courage and tact to pass what 
he reads on to the customer, for his guidance, then indeed 
he has become a builder. 

In the particular field in which I am employed, and 
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undoubtedly in very many other fields, it is true, that 
many of the retailers lack a complete business training. 
Most of them have been retail salesmen or buyers and 
possess a highly developed sales ability. They fail to 
understand some of the things, other than 
sales, that are so essential to the proper 
conduct of any business. They do not ap- 
preciate the importance of certain checks and 
balances that must be maintained. ‘They 
often lack an understanding of the limita- 
tions and dangers of credit. 


Professional Service to Customer 


As the training of the modern credit man 
brings him into daily contact with these very 
things, which so many customers of the 
house, and the salesmen too, for that matter, 
do not understand, he has a grand oppor- 
tunity to render professional service to the 
customer and to gain his confidence and 
good will. 

To make the most of this grand oppor- 
tunity for constructive work, the credit man must pre- 
pare himself, just as other professional men like the 
doctor, the lawyer and the architect prepare themselves 
for service. A thorough understanding of the subject of 
statement analysis and the application of its principles, 
are just as vital to the thorough credit man as are a 
complete knowledge of anatomy and medicine to the 
doctor. 

It has been my own invariable experience that the cus- 
tomer to whom I have made suggestions, as a result of 
an analysis of his financial figures, has come to appreciate 
those suggestions, and in numerous cases to benefit from 
them. I will grant that, very rarely, a dealer may be 
inclined, at first, to resent such an active interest in his 
affairs by an outsider. However, in such cases I do not 
permit the matter to drop. I feel then, that I have a 
real job of selling to do, and so I keep after it in as tact- 
ful a manner as possible until eventually the customer 
begins to understand that I am not merely a busy-body, 
but that I am conscientiously and sincerely trying to 
help him. 

Our credit files are full of cases where financial state- 
ment analysis has enabled us to help dealers to become 
better merchants and better customers, and where ap- 
preciation of that help is freely expressed. There are 
many others where we have. been able to continue with 
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customers who were “skating 
on thin ice” and to eventually 
see those customers emerge from 
their embarrassment and be- 


ASSETS 
come successful merchants and | Cash...............see- 
Cash Receivable........ 
valued customers. Accounts Receivabie. cn 
Shows Where Ice Is Thin Merchandise............ 
By our study of financial a Gusrent Ansote. usta 
° ixtures—Less Dep’r.... 
statements, which are set uP | neterred Charges... 
side by side as illustrated in this | Cash Value Life 
article, we are able to see and Insurance.......... 
understand where the “ice is a 
thinnest,” and to know how LIABILITIES 
far to go, and often to steer the | Accounts Payable....... 
customer away from the danger | Notes Payable—Banks. . 
spots. Notes Payable—Others.. 


I have had credit men say to 
me that they wouldn’t have 


Accrued Expense........ 


Current Liabilities... . 


time to go into statement analy- ae ee Ese: aT ee 
sis. Now, of course, it isn’t nec- ii 

essary in a great majority of eo totes. 
cases. Where a merchant is | Annual Sales........... 
successfully established, it | Annual Expense........ 
would be foolish to take the | FiveImsurance.......... 
time to thoroughly analyze the RATIOS Typical 
statement on paper. A visual | Gc. rent Ratio...... "a 
comparison of vital relation- | Worth—Debt....... 325 
ships is sufficient. But where | Worth—Fixed 


there is an unusual amount in- 
volved, or where the situation 
is evidently not as well bal- 
anced as it should be, then sure- 
ly any time spent on that case, 
if a customer can be made or 
developed, is well spent. The 
salesman probably spent many 
hours, perhaps days, getting the 


DONO... bse: 1,250 
Sales—Fixed Assets .4,000 
Sales—Merchandise 375 
Sales—Receivables. —— 
Sales—Current 


Sales—Worth...... "400 
Expense Percentage 32.6 


Case ‘A” 


12/31 12/31 12/31 12/31 12/31 12/31 
1930 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


742 622 987 126 414 74 
1,157 3,200 1,889 3,421 3,129 3,858 
1.789 «13599 
32,131 37,793 «59,114 64,596 «45,578 31,826 
34,030 41,615 61,990 70,532 50,720 36,398 
9,633 5,674 12,197 11,579 8698 5,792 
447 1.370 ~—«*2;,001 1145 
1,710 
44,317 47,736 75,557 84,822 «60,414 «43,335 
3.123 2,506 17,735 26,865 4,590 1,704 
5,000 8,000 12,000 +~—«'10,000 «10,000 "000 
1.884 2,006 108 
216 1.100 2,481 936 —«+1,666 826 
8,339 13,490 34,222 37,909 16,256 8,530 
4.480 2,693 447 
1.710 
8,339 13,490 38,702 42,312 16,703 8,530 
35,978 34,246 36,855 42,510 43,711 34,805 
151,355 151,245 *163,000 150,523 **93,773 
64,175 *64.385 53,049 
Full Full Full Full Full Full 
407 309 181 186 314 427 
432 254 95 100 262 450 
373 603 301 368 540 664 
1,572 1,287 1,539 1,770 (1,617 
461 256 252 340 204 
1,817 395 429 955 —«+1,098 
421 410 383 355 269 
42.4 39.5 34.2 


*Estimated from actual for eleven months. 
**Sales for two present departments only. 


order, so why shouldn’t the credit man be willing to give 
as much of his time as may be necessary to determine 
intelligently and thoroughly whether that customer offers 


an opportunity for development? 


To better illustrate what I am trying to say, I am 
going to take two cases from our own credit files. The 
figures which I will quote are actual, absolutely not 
changed in any respect. They are used with the consent 
of the customers whose stories they present. 

By way of explanation I wish to say that financial 


statement analysis depends for its effectiveness upon a 
comparison of important relationships or balances, con- 
veniently expressed in ratios, with former statements of 
that individual business, or with a standard for that par- 
ticular type of business, or both. For your convenience, 
therefore, I will show in each of the cases used herein, a 
standard or typical set of ratios for that type of business. 
These will appear in the lower left corner of the illustra- 
tions. 
18 Semi-Annual Statements 


Case A is the very interesting story of an individually 
owned and operated retail shoe business. The cwner had 
started in 1922 as the lessee of a shoe department in a 
western city. In other words he owned the shoe depart- 
ment in a leading department store. He later acquired 
a second leased shoe department in the same city, in an- 
other fine department store. My firm first sold him in 
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1926, since which time I have maintained a comparative 
analysis sheet of his financial statements. My sheet ac- 
tually contains eighteen annual or semi-annual statements, 
from which the above six have been selected to illustrate 
this case. 

It should be explained that when shoe departments are 
leased out by department stores, it is customary for the 
store to handle the cash, also to handle and guarantee 
all charge accounts, and to remit in full to the lessee for 
all sales in full on the tenth of the following month. 

From a small beginning this merchant had developed a 
profitable and well balanced business, which reached a 
sales volume in 1930 of over $150,000 and showed a net 
worth at the end of the year of nearly $36,000 against 
a debt of only $8,339. During the depression years from 
1931 through 1934 he was able to hold his own fairly well 
in spite of a sharp falling off in sales. I do not have his 
sales figures for 1934, but in 1933 sales had declined to 
just a little over $100,000, or a drop of nearly 33% from 
1930. Meanwhile his merchandise and his indebtedness 
had both increased considerably, but were not particularly 


out of balance. His net worth had just about held 
its Own. 


Sought Bigger Volume 
In 1935, this merchant, evidently anxious to stop the 
steady decline in sales, opened three new branch stores 
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in nearby cities. These were not leased departments, but 
exclusive shoe stores, in which he had to make a consid- 
erable fixture investment, as well as supply the merchan- 
dise. He apparently took this step without realizing the 
limitations of his credit and the dangers of too rapid 
expansion. 

When we received his figures at the end of 1935, as 
shown above, I wrote him a long letter, pointing out the 
dangers of his position. I will quote one paragraph to 
show the nature of my letter. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, we are much 
concerned about your situation. Your business, until 
recently, has been in splendid condition, well balanced 


Case ‘“B”’ 


12/31/1927 12/31/1929 1/31/1932 1/31/1937 1/31/1939 


ASSETS 


Cash and Cash Receivable. 12,782 
Accounts Receivable 
Merchandise 


Current Assets........... 
Fixtures and Equipment... 
Investments 
Cash Value Life Insurance. 


Total Assets 
LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable—Bank 


Total Liabilities 


Net Worth 80,930 
427,826 


Annual Sales 
Annual Expense 


Fire Insurance i Full 
Life Insurance on Officers. . 50,000 


RATIOS 
Typical 

Current Ratio......... 300 
Worth—Debt 325 
Worth—Fixed Assets. . 1,259 
Sales—Fixed Assets... .4,000 
Sales—Merchandise... 375 
Sales—Receivable 
Sales—Current Debt. .1 
Sales—Worth 400 
Expense Percentage... 





in every way and you have found it possible to con- 
sistently discount all your bills. With your expan- 
sion into the three new stores you now operate, you 
have spread your capital out very thin. We observe 
that your liabilities are $38,702 against a net worth 
of $36,855. In other words, your creditors now have 

a larger investment in your business than you have 

yourself,” 

I went on to urge him to put in a stock control system 
and also to try to secure some additional capital. More- 
over, we suggested that he should cut down his spring 
orders, our own included. 

In reply he sent a very courteous and friendly letter, 
outlining his plans to reduce stock, and thanked me 
for my “frankness and interest.” -He also cut our 
order down substantially, as I had suggested. 


Increased Stock and Debt 


We received a statement late that spring which seemed 
to indicate some progress, and we shipped him a moderate 
order that fall. Before accepting an order for spring 
1937 we requested a later statement and he sent me 
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7,215 21,313 54,178 
400 


figures as of November 30, 1936, as shown above. While 
he had increased sales and made a profit, he had still 
further increased his stock and his debt. ; 

I again wrote him a long and friendly letter in which 
I told him, however, that until such time as he had im- 
proved his position, we would ship him only if the de- 
partment stores in which he was located would permit 
us to ship and bill the shoes direct to them. This 
was agreed to, and for a year we shipped him only on 
the written confirmation of one of the department 
stores. 

In spite of our stand he remained friendly. I met him in 
Chicago in January of 1937 and had a long and friendly 
talk with him. In the course 
of that talk I urged him to give 
some thought to closing some of 
his stores, or of securing some 
additional capital. 

Perhaps our action in refus- 
ing to ship him on his unsup- 
ported credit had the effect of 
opening his eyes to his extended 
situation. At any rate, early in 
1937 I received a letter from 
him saying he had decided to 
close two of the smaller branch 
stores. He did close them, and 
his figures at the end of 1937 

249 | show the wisdom of his de- 
303,973 | cision. Notice the debt cut by 
more than 50%. 


Gave Up Volume for Safety 


He was not satisfied with 
that however, and in April of 
1938 wrote me that he was clos- 
ing the last and largest of the 
branch stores. In doing so he 
gave up a very considerable 
sales volume, and lost some of 
his hard earned capital, but he 


sound, well-balanced basis, and 
will undoubtedly from now on be content to grow and 
prosper in a more conservative and safer manner. He is 
discounting all his bills again, and will no doubt make 
satisfactory progress from now on. 

I wrote him recently congratulating him on the fine 
state of his affairs and complimented him upon his cour- 
age in closing the branch stores and in cutting his busi- 
ness down to life size. In his reply he said: 

“T gave my bank the statement, and also showed 
the banker your letter. I want you to know that it 
didn’t hurt my standing with them any. Thanks a 
lot for your kind comment.” 

Naturally we are now selling him again in his own 
name, and in a very large and gratifying manner. I 
claim no credit for what he accomplished. It took a 
real merchant and a man of courage to what he did. 
I do maintain, however, that my comparative analysis 
of his statements, year by year, told me a very vivid story 
of his ability and of his mistakes, and enabled me to 
determine intelligently how far to go with him and when 
to call a halt. It also enabled me, I believe, to offer 
some constructive suggestions, and to cause him to think 
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brought his business back to 2. 
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I am sure my firm 


[ put into maintaining my analysis of his affairs. 


Another Case of Overstocking 


Case B is a very vivid and interesting story of the 
accomplishment of an intelligent and hard working shoe 
retailer, who was willing to learn some of the important 
things about business which in his previous training and 
experience he had not encountered. He has for some 
years operated a group of leased shoe departments in lead- 
ing department stores in a densely populated section of 
the country. His departments have for the most part 
been in medium sized cities. 

My first contact with this dynamic personality was in 
1926, when he had been in business for some five or six 
years. He had built a profitable and fast growing busi- 
ness by that time—showing unusual ability to attract 
trade to his departments and to sell them in a profitable 
manner. The statements shown on page 14 have been 
selected from a series of twenty-one annual or semi-annual 
statements which he has sent direct to me since we started 
selling him. 

This dealer, like so many others, was anxious to ex- 
pand his business rapidly and had, by the end of 1927, 
taken on more departments, or at least was carrying 
much more merchandise than his capital or even his sales 
warranted. I had repeatedly warned him about this, 
but he had not yet learned that a well balanced business 
is much more important than merely a fast growing 
business. 

By the end of 1929 he was in a very badly extended 
position, and was very slow in paying his bills. It would 
have been possible for us at that time to discontinue sell- 
ing this dealer. However I knew his capabilities as a 
merchant and I knew too, that he had the intelligence 
to operate his business on a sound basis if I could only 
get the idea of proper balance over to him. 


Ratio of Capital to Sales 


In an effort to do this I visited his office and spent a 
good deal of time with him on this matter of getting 
his merchandise and his debts into proper relationship to 
his capital and his sales. As a matter of fact, with his 
help, I worked out a complete budgetary buying program 
for the year 1930, aimed at a drastic reduction in stock 
and a lessening of his excessive indebtedness. This gave 
him a definite plan of action—a mark to shoot at—not 
of sales volume, which had been his only target before, 
-but of a balanced stock, a proper turn-over and a control 
of his debts. 

Two months after my visit, in March, 1930, he wrote 
me a very fine letter, from which I quote the following: 

“Friend Woodward, I am happy to tell you that 
the budget you installed is working wonders for us. 

We can see ourselves getting into shape. It will be 

a matter of only this season and then we will be in 

position to take care of our obligations on time.” 

Again in August of that same year, in submitting his 
semi-annual statement to me, he wrote as follows: 

“T realize the most important thing in my business 
today is turn-over, lower inventory and less liabil- 
ities, That is the one aim I have, and I will get 
and control it. I am going to ask you as a personal 

favor to me, to give this statement of mine a little 
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Every Business Executive Should 


Read the Announcement on Page 24 
and Then Join in This Effort 





more than average time. Analyze it and put it on 
that working sheet of yours and write me a letter 
in detail and show me the good points and above all 
the weak points in my operations for the past six 
months, so I can take advantage of it in future.” 
Naturally I did as he asked me, wrote him a four page 
letter and enclosed a copy of my comparative analysis 
sheet, so that he might enter the new figures year by year. 
I might quote from many more letters which we ex- 
changed in the next two years, to show how completely 
this merchant had taken his lesson to heart. In each 
of them he pointed with pride to his lowered inventory 
and to his steadily declining indebtedness. At the end 
of each six months period he sent his statement and asked 
for my criticism and for figures to keep the analysis up 
to date. 


Sales Up 40%; Stock Down 50% 


If you will refer to his figures of January, 1932, and 
compare them with his statement of December, 1929, you 
will see what this new zeal for a balanced business had 
accomplished for him. Observe that sales had increased 
by better than 40%, whereas his merchandise had dropped 
by nearly 50%. The sales to merchandise ratio had in- 
creased from 192 to 508. His debts had decreased by 84% 
and he was consistently discounting all his bills. In 
short, his business was in excellent shape from every 
possible viewpoint. 

Surely the time I had spent in working with this 
good customer of ours had been well spent. I had been 
instrumental in bringing home to him a very fundamental 
lesson, in the application of which he has now become 
a master. I am proud he has never hesitated to openly 
give me credit for what I was able to do, and that he 
is one of my very closest business friends today. 

His two other statements, two and five years later, are 
in the nature of an anti-climax. They are given to show 
how this man, now one of the outstanding shoe merchants 
of the country, has mastered the art of keeping his busi- 
ness properly balanced, and how he has prospered through 
doing so. And he is today one of our very largest and 
most valued customers. 


Constant Watch Is Needed 


Our files are literally filled with other cases of equal 
interest. Many of them have come to the point where 
we continue our analysis only as a matter of interest 
and pride. Some have gone along splendidly for a period 
of years, only to make some mistake, or encounter some 
misfortune, and again become a subject for concern and 
closest cooperation. Still others are in the making. 

All of them, however, are vitally interesting to me 
because they tell a human story, each with its evidence 
here of strength and here of human weakness. Statement 
analysis is not, as so many people believe, merely a study 
of cold, impersonal figures. It is, rather, a study of the 
human forces behind these figures and is therefore always 
interesting and vital. 
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Host City for Credit Congress —II] 


Grand Rapids — A Community of Specialists 


By James S. Hitchcock, The Herald, Grand Rapids 


Credit Congress come to Grand Rapids in June they 
will ‘be visiting a city that hasn’t been in a “jam” 
for nearly three generations. 

The August 18, 1883 issue of Harper’s Weekly 
carried a full front page of graphic “artist’s conception” 
pictures of a spectacular log jam that occurred in Grand 
Rapids that year. The logs, coming down the Grand 
river from the lumbering country, piled up against the 
city’s major traffic bridges and caused no end of trouble— 
as log jams had a habit of doing in those days. 

The incident was a two week’s wonder and Harper’s 
Weekly wasn’t the only journal of the time that “played” 
it up. But the log jam was historic in more ways than 
one. It was the last “jam” Grand Rapids of today re- 
members. Industrially, financially and otherwise the city 
has marched forward since then without a major set- 
back. Just as specialists untangled the great log jam of 
56 years ago, so have specialists in many other lines put 
their shoulders to the wheel to help roll Grand Rapids 
along to its present high and solid position. 


Fy csi delegates to the 44th ‘annual N. A. C. M. 
he 


Specialists in Many Lines 


N. A. C. M. guests will find this element of specializa- 
tion permeating practically every commercial ac- 
tivity in Grand Rapids—from furniture to fly 
paper and from auto bodies to bugles. 

In school rooms, on “quiz” programs over the 
air, in the marts of the world the name Grand 
Rayids always is associated with furniture. The 
city’s attainment of the title, “Furniture Capital 
of the World,” has been gained, not by mass 
production, but by the application of the special- 
ization theory to the nth degree. This has called 
for the summoning to Grand Rapids of the 
world’s best craftsmen in the production of fine 
furniture. Here’s for instance, one may see the 
skilled hands of Alois Lang at work in one of 
the city’s factories. Lang, a descendant of the 
family famous in the annals of Oberammer- 
gau’s renowned Passion Play, is a wood-carver 
of surpassing artistry. But Lang is only one of 
a great company of artisans who labor daily in 
Grand Rapids furniture plants to provide the 
homes, offices, schools, churches and public build- 
ings of America and the world with comfort and 
utility. 

The peaks and valleys of industrial produc- 
tion in the past few years have not left furniture 
making unscathed, but in spite of conditions it 
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has maintained an unusually even keel, still providing a 
large share of the city’s total annual payroll of more 


than $40,000,000 disbursed by Grand Rapids’ factories, 
Museum of Masterpieces 


Stemming from the city’s vital industry is the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Museum, the world’s only permanent 
exhibit of original furniture masterpieces, the finest new 
creations from the skilled hands of top designers and 
craftsmen. N. A. C. M. visitors will be interested in 
this visual history of furniture making in Grand Rapids 
through the display of various periods and manufacturing 
processes. 

From furniture to sticky fly-paper may seem a leap 
from, the sublime to the ridiculous, but Grand Rapids 
folk do not so view it. They are rather proud of their 
city’s contribution to the successful warfare against one 
of man’s most vicious enemies, the common house fly. 
For, in spite of “vapors” and what-not that the con- 
tinuous battle against flies has developed, statistics show 
that many millions of people still bank on the old- 
fashioned “stickum” as the most efficacious. Thus, 
through the efforts of specialists in this particular line, 
Grand Rapids has become the home of the world’s largest 





These are the hands of Alois Lang (of the Oberammergau Langs) and they are 
symbolic of Grand Rapids’ position as a city of specialists. 
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plant producing an efficient death-trap for flies 
that has been hailed by common folk, both for 
its efficiency and economy. 

The industrial specialization theme runs 
through the story of Grand Rapids as a city of 
workers like a strong, bright strand binding to- 
gether a community that produces a vast amount 
of what the world needs. Out at the edge of 
the city a monster unit of General Motors Cor- 
poration is turning out those sleek, streamlined 
bodies that are rolling the nation’s highways. 


From Calliopes to Pins 


In other plants specialists are turning out such 
widely diversified products as steam calliopes, 
metal belt lacers, seats for theaters and churches 
and schools, paper boxes, musical instruments for 
bands, bumpers and hardware for automobiles, 
cigars, mattresses, springs, flour, paints and var- 
nishes, underwear and hosiery, bedding, per- 
fumes and toilet preparations, gypsum products, 
crackers, candy, graphic arts, office equipment, 
plumbing and bathroom fixtures, elevators, 
wrought iron products, motor boat propellers, 
soaps and washing powders, ready-to-wear gar- 
ments for women and children—the list could 
be extended to cover man’s varied wants and needs from 
cradle to grave. 

In this city of 170,000 souls the industrial, wholesale 
and retail establishments pay out annually something like 
$65,000,000 in wages. The yearly value of manufac- 
tured products approaches the $160,000,000 mark and 
wholesale establishments do a business that approximates 
$140,000,000. Retail units, account for another $115,- 
000,000 in the city’s imposing array of business statistics. 

Grand Rapids’ specialists came to the fore in another 
field when the nation was beset by banking difficulties in 
1932 and 1933. The result was that of the city’s seven 
top rank banks and two trust companies, only one of the 
banks failed to reopen after the “wringer” process had 
been completed. Today the city’s financial structure pre- 
sents a picture of soundness and wholesomeness that 
wholly justifies its people’s confidence in the men at the 
banking helm. Combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits approximate $12,000,000 with deposits aggregat- 
ing $70,000,000 and resources more than $80,000,000. 


Gateway to Playground 


When N. A. C. M delegates come to Grand Rapids 
in June they will be guests of a city that not only special- 
izes industrially and commercially, but also as a host to 
those who enter its hospitable gates. Next to its renown 
as a furniture making center it is most generally known 
as ““The Gateway to a Nation’s Playground.” Annually 
hundreds of thousands come here, not only to national 
conventions, but to make the city their starting point for 
vacation enjoyment. From early summer to late fall the 
stream of tourists flows up from the southeast and south- 
west, fanning out from Grand Rapids to numberless 
spots on the Great Lakes and elsewhere in Western and 
Northern Michigan. The summer tourists flow is an 
industry in itself and is fostered by an organization of 
specialists in this particular line. 

Visitors always are interested in an activity component 
to the vacation-tourist set-up. This is the Lydell Fish 
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Hands—and head and heart, too—fashion the furniture that goes from Grand Rapids 
factories to the earth’s four corners. 


Hatchery, one of the nation’s largest. Here millions of 
perch, pike, blue-gills, bass and trout are reared under 
the expert care of specialists to replenish the lakes and 
streams that abound in the Grand Rapids area. Fisher- 
men among the N. A. C. M. delegates will find their 
favorite pastime ready and waiting their pleasure. 


Agriculture and Fruit 


Agriculturally, Grand Rapids’ network of modern 
highways reaches out to Western Michigan’s fertile 
countryside; to the great Western Michigan fruit belt 
whose peaches account for the blush on Georgia’s best; 
to vineyards that produce nearly one-fourth of the 
nation’s grapes; to the famed apple country where Michi- 
gan’s Northern Spies, Baldwins, Delicious, Greenings 
and others come from. The tradition of the city’s early 
settlers remains strong in its agricultural picture today. 
The sturdy Holland fathers whose intensive cultivation 
of a rich soil produced the best in small vegetables have 
descendants here in 1939 who carry on, with the re- 
sult that the city is a center for a wide area putting forth 
the best and most tempting’in celery, cabbage and its 
leafy brethren, berries, peas, beans, etc. Centered in the 
Grand Rapids area are some of the largest canning plants 
in the country, many of them carrying the top-flight 
names, such as Heinz, Armour, Libby, Gerber, etc. 

With the dawn of 1939 came the realization of several 
years of preparatory development in the oil industry. 
Like great fingers dripping black gold, Michigan’s 
freshly tapped oil fields to the north and northeast of the 
city have been reaching down until now they touch the 
very borders of Grand Rapids. During the current year 
nearly $2,000,000 will be spent in oil development in and 
near the city proper. Several wells have been brought 
in, some producing upwards of 250 barrels a day. 

Thus Grand Rapids—a community of specialists—se- 
cure in the knowledge of a sturdy, well built past, looks 
forward only. Its leaders’ feet are on the ground. They 
march to a well planned future. 
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SIGHTS TO THRILL You IM 
Tc 


Whether it be beautiful scenery, huge industrial plants at work, 
great works of art properly displayed or the sites of his- 


toric events, Grand Rapids offers many a thrill. Situated ‘As e 
in a lovely valley, it has builded itself in beauty. Con- Rapic 
tentment born of its beautiful surroundings animates 7 ; 

its workers with the result that industry has de- . 
veloped many huge factories in the city. Grand its W 

Rapids has been termed one large park, con- 5,000 

taining within itself a profusion of smaller man, 

parks. Its furniture plants manned by cours 

the finest craftsmen have a thrill for the greet 

visitor. Vestiges of the Indian life, visit 

which a century and a half ago sil 

flourished in the Grand River a 

valley, still remain. There is hee 

much in Grand Rapids to ia 
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PLACES 
of INTEREST | 
AND BEAUTY . . 


Among the numerous places of interest in 
Grand Rapids are John Ball Park with its ex- 
tensive zoo and many beauty spots; the Grand 

Rapids airport—a link in the great chain of air- 

lines throughout the nation; the new Furniture 
Museum, where the visitor may see the latest and 
finest in craftsmanship and design as well as the visual- 
ized history of furniture and the processes of its manufac- 
ture; the municipal wholesale market, the finest in the na- 
tion; the Dwight Lydell fish hatchery where millions of perch, 
pike, bluegills, bass and trout are raised to stock the lakes and 
streams of Michigan. And within an hour’s drive of Grand Rapids 
are more than 200 beautiful lakes, inviting beaches and a diversity of 
rolling country of great scenic beauty. 
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‘as the “Gateway to the Playground of a Nation,” Grand 


MECCA FOR CONVENTIONING, 
TOURING AND RESORTING 


Rapids and Western Michigan have become twin Meccas 
for conventioning and touring. During the summer, 
the “Playground of a Nation” offers the magnifi- 

cent sandy beaches of Lake Michigan for bathing, 

its waters for sailing and fishing and more than 

5,000 lakes and streams beckon to the fisher- 
man, swimmer and canoeist. Scores of golf 
courses, shuffleboard courts, bowling 
greens are available in profusion to 
visitors. And for those who most 

enjoy motoring amid magnificent 
scenery, Michigan offers many 
a thrill. One of the nation’s 
finest systems of highways 
winds among the pic- 
turesque sand dunes, 

through cool forests 


over gorgeous hills, All 
commanding photos 
views of lovely through 
rollin g courtesy of 
meadows Grand Rapids 


Convention Bureau 


WINTER 
OR SUMMER 


In the winter the more northern 
communities now have elaborate ice- 
carnivals with programs of all winter 
sports including skiing, skating, tobogan- 
ning, ice-boating, winter-fishing. Here in 
the crisp cold of northern Michigan, new 
vigor courses through the veins. The year ’round, 
visitors will find pleasure and recreation in West- 
ern Michigan. Starting in the spring with the Blossom 
Festival at Benton Harbor, moving upward to the inter- 
nationally famous Tulip Time in Holland; the Manistee 
National Forest Festival; the Pere Marquette Memorial 
Pageant and the Muskegon Centennial, offers a succession of 
festivals of national fame, climaxing with the Cherry Festival at 
Traverse City. Attendance at a Western Michigan convention 
presents the ideal method of combining business with pleasure. 


















For Detailed Tourist Information Write— 


WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSOCIATION 


H. J. GRAY, Secretary-Manager 


22 Sheldon Ave., Fulton Street Park GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
(State of Michigan Co-operating) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., June 11-15, 1939 
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Credit Information from Banks 


How Far Can the Banker Go on Inquiries? 


By O. P. Decker and Paul C. Raymond, 
American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


When a banker discusses the credit standing of an 

account with you, it is necessary that you keep one 
\ fundamental fact in mind, namely, that his relation- 

ship with his customer is a highly confidential one. 
This point cannot be better illustrated than by some cor- 
respondence that we once had with a depositor. His feel- 
ings on the subject were stronger than many people’s, 
but they graphically illustrate why bankers must use the 
utmost care in discussing the affairs of their customers. 

This customer had called on us with the view of estab- 
lishing a line of credit. He was well and favorably 
known in his trade, and there was no question but that 
he was entitled to obtain the line of credit that he re- 
quested. After much discussion with him we were able 
to obtain temporary custody of his statement. We made 
a copy of it, returned it, and received the following 
acknowledgment of its receipt: 





Dear Sirs: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of our audit as of 
December 31, and observe that you have made a copy 
of this for your files. 

As you are well aware, I was reluctant to leave this 
with you as I have never submitted a financial state- 
ment to anyone. I do not believe that you would 
knowingly abuse my confidence, but I feel that there 
may be a chance for someone in your employ to inad- 
vertently discuss my statement with others. 

All of my purchases are for cash so that I do not 
feel that anyone outside of yourselves has any right to 
see it. I would appreciate it, therefore, if you would 
mark your files accordingly. 

Very truly yours, 


To which we replied: 


Dear Mr....... 

Your letter of January 20 acknowledging receipt of 
your audit report has been received. Please be assured 
that your statement will be held in our confidential 
files for our use only. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
The following day we received this letter: 
Dear Sirs: 

In reply to your letter of January 22nd, I feel after 
giving the matter further consideration, that I will 
forego the line of credit which you offered me, inas- 


much as I do not care to have my financial statement 
on file with anyone. Yours very truly, 


Credit and Financial Management .... . 


Amazing! Yes, but true. And from an individual 
who had nothing to hide, who was thoroughly established, 
and whose character was of the highest. This man 
merely regarded his financial privacy as absolute. 


All Do Not Have Same Views 


Fortunately for those of us who make our living by 
appraising credit risks, all business men do not have the 
viewpoint of the man whose correspondence has just been 
quoted. For the most part, business men who depend on 
others for part of their capital realize that a lender must 
base his judgment on facts, and that the more informa- 
tion that the lender has at his disposal, the more gener- 
ous he will be in helping to finance their operations. 

You as credit men and we as bankers have many reg- 
ular sources of information available to us. The follow- 
ing have been found most helpful: 


(1) The customer himself, who may furnish information 
regarding his past and present financial situation. 

(2) Salesmen, whose observations are often of value. 

(3) The commercial agencies, who will give history, 
financial, and trade information. 

(4) The public records where information regarding suits 
and judgments, chattel mortgages, etc., may be ob- 
tained. 

(5) Those who have dealt with the customer in the past— 
competitors of yours and ours who will share ledger 
experience, and competitors of the customer, who will 
often pass on their judgment of his character and 
business methods. 

(6) The customer’s landlord. 


You, too, have all of these sources and, in addition, 
you can use the banks. The accepted method of obtain- 
ing assistance from a bank is to direct a letter of inquiry 
to it. The letters which are received generally ask one 
or several of the following questions: 


(1) How long has the account been on your books? 

(2) What size balances are carried? 

(3) Are you ever forced to return checks because of 
insufficient funds? 

(4) Have you ever loaned the subject of the inquiry? 
If so, 

(a) How much? 

(b) On what basis? 

(c) How much does he owe you now? 

(d) Has he repaid his loans in accordance with 
agreement? 

(5) Will you give us a summary of the latest financial 
statement in your file? 

(6) What do you think of his character and ability? 

(7) Does he pay his bills promptly? 

(8) Will you verify certain items on the statement which 
he has submitted to us? Will you explain others 
which we do not understand? ; 

(9) Do you think we would be safe in shipping him 
Bk seni ks of merchandise? 
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After reading the above list of questions you cannot 
help but agree that the task of the credit man would be 
an easy one indeed if the banker were to answer all of 
these questions. However much the bank would like to 
do so, two major difficulties stand in its way: First, the 
bank may not be at liberty to make its customer’s finan- 
cial affairs public property; second, it may not have the 
information in its files. The fact that a company carries 
a deposit account with a bank does not mean that the 
bank is aware of the company’s business history and finan- 
cial condition. When accepting an account the bank 
establishes to the best of its ability that the customer is 
honest and will probably carry a profitable account. Be- 
yond asking for enough information to establish these 
two facts, the bank has no right to become curious. It is 
entitled to ask for close information only when the cus- 
tomer wants to borrow. Only when this relationship 

At this point we should like to digress a moment and 
exists has the bank a complete credit file. 
point out something to 
those of you who are non- 
borrowing customers. We 
receive many _ inquiries 
every day regarding our 
customers who carry good 
balances with us, and 
about whom we have very 
little definite information. 
These customers are val- 
ued highly by us, and we 
are anxious to help estab- 
lish their credit standing 
to the best of our ability, 
but often we are unable 
to serve in this way be- 
cause we don’t have 
proper and sufficient in- 
formation. 


Information Not Available 


In some cases we have 
gone to these customers 
and said that we received quite a few inquiries on them, 
and we thought it might be a good idea if they would fur- 
nish us with sufficient information to enable us to answer 
these letters of inquiry more fully. Some of them have 
fully co-operated while others have simply said that if 
anyone asked us for information about them we should 
request the inquiry be made direct. The first customer 
encourages us, but the second one gives us reason to 
hesitate. 

Every day we receive telegrams from correspondent 
banks running something like this: 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS HAS SIZEABLE 
ORDER FROM JOHN DOE & COMPANY. 
WOULD YOU CONSIDER COMPANY SAFE 
RISK FOR AN ORDER OF ........ DOLLARS. 


We look up our records and find that John Doe and 
Company have carried with us an average balance sub- 
stantially in excess of the amount of the order for the 
past few years. The account was favorably introduced 
to us, but our files contain nothing but agency informa- 
tion. Our reply goes back something like this: 
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You Can Do Something About Taxes 


Read Mr. Redmond’s article on the 
Association’s new tax survey on page 24 
of this issue. This survey gives your com- a 
pany an opportunity to express itself about of the relationship 
the tax problems. If you will indicate your ; 
interest in this matter either to your local 
association secretary-manager or to Mr. (3) A 
C. F. Baldwin, Washington Representative 
of the National Association of Credit Men, (4) In the case of some 
410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., a 
copy of the survey form will be sent to you. 








JOHN DOE & COMPANY HAS CARRIED A 
SATISFACTORY ACCOUNT HERE FOR PAST 
THREE YEARS. BALANCES AVERAGE MOD- 
ERATE FIGURES WITHOUT IRREGULARI- 
TIES. NO FINANCIAL INFORMATION EX- 
CEPT THAT CONTAINED IN AGENCY 
REPORTS. 


It would appear that we aren’t doing as much for our 
customer as we should, yet we are limited by what we 
have in our own files. We should like to call this to 
your attention so that those of you, who do not borrow 
and who would like to have your bankers go further in 
helping you, will go to your banker and supply him with 
the information that you think will help your creditors in 
giving you assistance. 

ae 
What You May Expect From Banker 

Let us assume that the company about which you in- 
quire is a borrowing account, and that the bank has a 
complete credit file, then 
what may the credit man 
expect the banker to tell 
him? 

INFORMATION WHICH 
THE CREDIT MAN CAN 


EXPECT FROM THE 
BANK 


) Age of the account. 
) A general statement 


with respect to loans 
and balances, includ- 
ing whether or not 
the account is proper- 
ly conducted. 
summary of the 
trade information in 
the file. 


banks, a definite or 
general expression of 
opinion regarding the 
risk. 

A verification of cer- 
tain statement items 
provided this is au- 
thorized by the bank’s 
customer. 

(6) A short summary giving the history and antecedents of 

the company. 


THE CREDIT MAN CANNOT EXPECT FROM 
THE BANK 


(1) Exact details as to deposit balances. 

(2) Details as to loaning arrangements which are in force 
either as to amount or the basis of the loan. This in- 
formation can be given only upon proper authorization. 

(3) Information regarding the customer’s financial statement. 

(4) Some banks will not offer an expression of opinion re- 
regarding the risk. 


In elaboration of certain of the above statements, we 
should like to refer back to the statement as to the gen- 
eral relationship which exists between the bank and its 
customer. The information which the banks give on this 
point tells whether or not balances are satisfactory, and 
whether or not a loaning relationship exists. The rea- 
son for not going into detail on these items has been set 
forth above when we mentioned the confidential relation- 
ship between the bank and its depositor. 


(5 


~ 


Might Misunderstand Situation 


For example, let us presume that a bank would write 
to some trade house and disclose the fact that it was 
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loaning its customer on a secured basis. The trade credi- 
tor would immediately presume that the bank would not 
feel safe in granting unsecured credit and, therefore, a 
trade credit would be a risky venture. The reverse, how- 
ever, might be true. The banks assume the attitude that 
inasmuch as they are loaning out depositors money they 
should never make an unsecured loan when collateral is 
available. For the most part any borrowing which is 
done by companies which have marketable collateral in 
their possession is on a secured basis. 

A grain dealer, for instance, always gives warehouse 
receipts for grain as collateral: The produce man de- 
posits warehouse receipts for butter and eggs. It is true 
that unsecured loans are granted for short periods, but 
these are for special purposes and not in the regular course 
of business. On the other hand, the shoe manufacturer 
is not able to put up collateral with the bank since his 
product is constantly in the process of manufacture and 
in distribution, and, in addition, he does not have a “wide 
market” inventory. 

There are other types of borrowing where the reason 
for collateral is not quite so obvious. In making loans 
to contractors, for example, we generally take an assign- 
ment of the draw, not because we may doubt that the 
contractor will pay us, but because we wish to keep the 
job tied into the loan. If we were to tell a trade inquirer 
that we loaned the contractor in question on a secured 
basis, it could easily raise serious doubts in his mind. 


Loaning Arrangements Confidential 


We prefer, therefore, to keep our loaning arrangements 
as a confidential matter between the borrower and our- 
selves. Credit men must never forget that banks are 
only middlemen loaning, not their own but someone else’s 
money, to business to be used, once the loan has been 
granted, as the borrower’s best judgment dictates, or as 
the needs of his business requires. Loans are made for 
a definite period, and amount to the banks becoming a 
temporary preferred partner in a business. If your cus- 
tomer still has your merchandise and you don’t like his 
credit, you may be able to talk him into returning your 
merchandise, but no bank ¢an talk its borrowers into re- 
turning its money until the borrower has liquidated part 
of his assets, willingly or unwillingly. 

Some banks will freely offer an expression of opinion 
as to a risk. Others are inclined to be cautious in this 
respect because they feel that commercial credit men give 
a disproportionate amount of weight to the bank’s opin- 
ion. Unfortunately, bankers are not omniscient, and in 
the past they have made mistakes in the credits they have 
granted. Where such a mistake is made an unqualified 
recommendation of the standing of an account can give 
rise to a very embarrassing situation, because in all such 
cases some credit men would have shipped the merchan- 
dise on the strength of the bank’s favorable reply. 


What of Unfavorable Reports? 


Place yourselves in our position for a moment when 
we receive an inquiry regarding a customer in whom we 
have no confidence. Obviously, we cannot make a rec- 
ommendation, and neither can we commit our unfavor- 
able opinion in writing, if for no other reason than we 
might be wrong. It appears to us that the best general 
policy on the part of the bank is to avoid making definite 
recommendations, but at the same time supplying all the 
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factual information to which the credit man is entitled 
and which the customer is willing we give out. 

It seems to us quite right that we should not give out 
a customer’s financial statement unless he has given us 
permission, or has published it himself through the com- 
mercial agencies. We feel that if our customer wishes 
to make this information available to his suppliers he 
will either publish the figures in agencies, or make them 
available in other ways to his creditors. If he does not 
choose to do this, it certainly does not lay within the 
province of his bank to take it upon itself to publicize 
this information. 

If a customer furnishes you with a financial statement 
and you wish to verify the cash balance and the amount 
of the loans shown on the statement, or if you should 
wish an explanation of certain items that appear on the 
statement, the bank will give them to you, providing you 
obtain authorization from your customer. When a com- 
pany’s books are being audited, permission is always re- 
ceived to verify balances and loans. Certainly if it is 
necessary for a company’s auditor to obtain permission to 
get this data from the company’s bank it most certainly 
should be necessary for the company’s trade creditors to 
receive the same authority. 


Make Inquiry Through Your Bank 


There are other ways in which a credit man can use 
his bank. For example, there are times when a commer- 
cial credit man has a particularly difficult case to decide. 
In such a situation it might be wise for him to ask his 
bank to direct a letter of inquiry to his customer’s bank. 
When banks exchange credit information they are a little 
more generous with each other, providing a legitimate 
reason exists for the inquiry. This is because bankers 
use the same language in the same manner, and also 
because they know without any question that any. infor- 
mation which they exchange will be used in a proper 
manner. It is better, therefore, in a difficult case} to let 
your banker check your customer’s bank for you. 

Cases also arise where it is necessary to make a quick 
decision as to the shipment to an out-of-town buyer, who 
is unknown to you. Ask your bank to send a wire to 
your customer’s depository. The answer will come back 
quickly and may help you to make a decision. 


Banks Glad to Be of Service 


Bankers are glad to be of service, even though the 
cost of answering the large volume of inquiries which 
are received daily runs into sizable figures on which there 
is no return. Surprising as it may sound, some banks 
have a force of as many as fifteen men who do nothing 
but answer commercial inquiries all day long. A prac- 
tice exists among some of the trade to broadcast an in- 
quiry to all of the banks in the town in which the subject 
of the inquiry does business. These letters all ask the 
same question, and all that this practice does is to cause 
unnecessary work for all of the banks concerned. Com- 
mercial credit men should always obtain the name of his 
customer’s bank before making an inquiry and address 
his letters to that bank alone. 

Always remember that a banker will do all he can for 
you, but he cannot violate his confidential relationship. 
He must be cautious because some people give too much 
weight to what he says and to the way he protects his 
depositor’s money. 


. . May, 1939 
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HERE ARE A FEW 


Your Present Routine May Require Your 
Office Force to Build Toward Peak Loads. 


By planning your work so that each set of records 
is completed and proved as it is written, the 
volume maintains a steady level and does not 
accumulate into a peak load at the end of the 
day, week or month. 


You May Be Wasting Effort by Preparing 
Related Records in Separate Operations. 


A great deal of time can often be saved by com- 
bining operations. There are extra advantages in 
getting statistical information earlier; avoiding the 
rehandling of figures and records; eliminating 
needless chances for errors, etc. 


You May Be Needlessly Relisting Figures. 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the workin one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 


SEND FOR 
se aib 
BOOKLET! 


For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 
of conserving clerical 
hours, this new booklet 
contains many specific 
suggestions for re- 
adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 


ed 









BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6035 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit (” Financial Management 


t or extra expense? 


JOBS TO CHECK: 


Your Adding Machine Operators May 
Depend on “Flying Fingers” for Speed. 


Operators who formerly tried to gain speed by 
making their fingers fly faster find it much faster 
and far easier to “short-cut” by adding entire 
amounts in one operation, rather than by depress- 
ing one key at a time. 


Your Present Routine May Require 
Duplication of Original Records. 


Duplication of media in a separate operation takes 
time and increases the possibility of errors. It en- 
tails additional cost in verifying the duplicated 
records. Time and cost can be saved by using 
original records as much as possible. 


The local Burroughs man will be glad to help you 
make a desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you 
to determine whether any of your employees are 
handicapped by operations that might be shortened 
or eliminated. Call him today, or write direct. 














































The National Association of Credit Men is conduct- 
ing a national tax survey which will give those of 
\ our members who are facing tax problems an oppor- 
tunity to ‘do something” about them. 

This is not just another survey—not just another 
questionnaire to annoy business men. We know that 
business men don’t like questionnaires, and we don’t 
blame them. But neither do they like their tax problems, 
and those problems will not be solved unless business men 
are willing to give some of their time and effort to activi- 
ties designed to eliminate some of the many faults in our 
state and federal tax structure. 

Some months ago President Bosschart appointed a 
special taxation committee to coordinate and give em- 
phasis to the work of the Association in connection with 
matters of taxation which affect credit. That committee 
decided that its first work should be a nationwide program 
to give the members of the Association an opportunity to 
express themselves on certain important phases of taxation 
so that the committee would be better able to publicize 
and communicate to official quarters the Association’s 
recommendations regarding these matters. 





Facts and Figures Needed 


The committee recognized that the main weakness of 
efforts, which business associations have made in the past, 
to serve their members in the field of taxation, has been 
the failure to support their recommendations by actual 
facts and figures. In Washington, for example, the tax 
experts of the Treasury Department and Congress know 
too much about the technicalities of taxation to be very 
much impressed by either complaints or recommendations 
of business groups which are not supported by indisputable 
evidence. ‘The best evidence is, obviously, the actual ex- 
perience of business firms with the many problems involved 
with both state and federal taxes. 

The most persuasive arguments for improvements in the 
tax system are those based upon convincing facts and 
figures. 

The work of the National Association is of course 
limited to the effect of taxes, or tax proposals, upon 
credit conditions. There are but few tax problems which 
may not affect credit in one way or another. There are, 
however, certain tax problems which bear directly on 
credit conditions, and it is these which will receive most 
attention by the special taxation committee. In other 
words, the objective of the committee will be to focus 
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Do Something About Taxes! 


N.A.C.M. Begins Study of Tax Problems 
Affecting Credit 


By John L. Redmond, Vice-President, Crompton-Richmond Co.., 
Chairman, Special Taxation Committee, N.A.C.M. 


attention on the credit aspect of taxation and, whenever 
possible, to point out instances where either the nature 
of certain types of taxes or the manner in which tax laws 


are administered may have a clearly adverse effect upon 
credits. 


This Is Our Job 


This program is not an extension of the work of the 
Association outside the legitimate province of its activities. 
It is a definite concentration on one of the most important 
problems facing business men today and a determined 
effort to do everything within the Association’s power to 
point out the need for changes in our tax system which 
would be conducive both to improved credit conditions 
and to sounder economic conditions generally. 

The important work which the Association undertook 
in connection with the undistributed profits tax will be 
recalled by many N. A. C. M. members. That work had 
its inception when representatives of the Association 
pointed out to one of the Congressional committees, which 
was hearing the original bill, certain aspects of the bill 
which were definitely detrimental to sound credit. Almost 
immediately after the bill became law the Association 
commenced what became almost a continuous presentation 
of suggestions to the Treasury Department regarding 
those features of the undistributed profits tax which 
proved to be most detrimental to credit. ‘Those efforts 
culminated in the presentation to every member of Con- 
gress of a carefully prepared statement which emphasized 
again the objectionable features of the law, as viewed from 
the credit standpoint, and urged either a repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax or its drastic modification. 

To what extent these activities contributed to the 
changes which have been made in the law no one can 
say, but it is certain that no stone was left unturned in 
the Association’s efforts to point out clearly and force- 
fully the reasons why the undistributed profits tax was 
anathema to most persons who deal with credit or under- 
stand the principles of sound credit. 


New Program Broad 
The current tax program of the Association is of 
course along much broader lines. It is based upon the 
situation which we all recognize, that increasing taxation, 
not alone in the federal field but particularly in the states, 
constitute one of the most serious problems which the 
business man faces today. An intelligent approach to this 
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problem requires a clear understanding of its many 
aspects, not only on the part of business men and their 
associations but on the part of the general public as well. 

No one can intelligently survey this situation without 
recognizing that government officials are faced not only 
with the necessity of obtaining revenue, but also, un- 
fortunately, with certain political considerations which 
make extremely difficult the solution of the problems 
along obviously reasonable and common-sense lines. That 
js true even in connection with taxes which appear to be 
not only for revenue-producing purposes, but which also 
reflect other social or economic motives. 

The business man, in turn, finds himself facing a grow- 
ing burden of tax payments, an increase in his adminis- 
trative expenses on account of the increase in taxes, and 
an increase in the number of records and tax forms he 
must keep. A condition of uncertainty regarding taxation 
thus arises which interferes with his efforts to plan his 
operations intelligently for the future. If his business is 
carried on in more than one state, he finds that his tax 
problems are multiplied and greatly complicated. 


Great Need for Relief 


The most encouraging aspect of this difficult situation 
is that there seems to be a growing realization, not only 
among government officials, legislators and business men 
but also among the general public, that some of these 
tax situations will have to be relieved or, like weeds, they 
will flourish until they begin to choke the economic 
vitality of the country. This realization presents an 
obvious opportunity for business to come forward with 
intelligent and reasonable proposals which will enable 
legislators to find means of correcting the situation and 
provide legislators and the tax experts of federal and state 
governments with additional evidence of the need for 
changes in tax laws. 

The tax survey of the National Association of Credit 
Men is the Association’s first answer to this challenge 
which faces almost every business group in the country. 
The survey has been inaugurated in the belief that a 
large number of our members will recognize it as a pro- 
gram deserving their cooperation, even when such coopera- 
tion will certainly involve some effort and may involve 
some expense on the part of the individual member com- 
pany. The questionnaire on which the survey is based is 
rather lengthy. If it were shorter, it would fail to ac- 
complish its intended purpose. It was prepared after the 
most careful analysis of the situation and on the basis of 
suggestions which were received from many sources. It is 
a comprehensive questionnaire, touching various aspects of 
taxation, so that our members can be given an opportunity 
to indicate at one place and at one time, their views on 
those matters. 


Should NOT Be Signed 


The questionnaire has been framed so that the re- 
plying company need not and in fact should not, indicate 
its identity in any manner whatsoever. The first part 
of the questionnaire, which is the most important part, 
deals with specific facts and figures. The latter part is 
concerned largely with opinions which of course will be 
of obvious value. The questionnaire does not pretend 
to cover the entire field of taxation, but it does deal with 
some of the tax problems which are regarded as of most 
importance at the present time. ‘There is no doubt that, 
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Important! 


Post Office Regulations would not permit 
printing the Tax Questionnaire in the 
magazine sO we urge every reader to 
send to the Association’s Washington 
office, 410 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. to obtain a copy of the Question- 
naire and have it filled out and returned 
promptly. 





if a substantial number of our members reply to the 
questionnaire, the Association will have in its hands an 
exceedingly valuable collection of data which can be used 
most effectively in its tax work. 

The success of this tax survey will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the extent to which members cooperate by 
answering the questionnaire. The Association has made 
plans for the effective presentation of the data and the 
conclusions based thereon to government officials and 
legislators. Representatives of the Association have been 
assured that the results of the questionnaire will receive 
the most careful consideration by officials and that assur- 
ance furnishes another indication of the timeliness and 
value of the work. 

It is hoped that the survey will receive the attention 
of senior executives of our member firms who will un- 
doubtedly be interested in a matter of this kind and who 
will in many cases have to decide the extent to which their 
companies will cooperate in this job. 


Send for Questionnaire Today 


We urge every reader to act at once in this important 
effort. First send a request to the Association’s Wash- 
ington office for copy of the questionnaire. After the 
questions have been answered, the questionnaire should 
be sent, in a plain envelope, to the Washington Office 
of the Association, 410 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. In handling the questionnaire our members are 
requested to keep the following points in mind: 

1. Answer it and return it to the Association’s Wash- 
ington Office as promptly as possible so that the replies 
may be analyzed, and the Association’s recommendations — 
submitted at the earliest possible moment. 

2. Endeavor to answer the questionnaire as completely 
as possible. If you are unable to give all of the informa- 
tion requested, supply as much as possible. 

3. In framing your replies keep in mind that nobody 
likes taxes, but that mere objections without compensat- 
ing suggestions will not be of much help. In other words, 
try whenever possible to propose the solution of the prob- 
lem as well as to indicate the problem. 

In conclusion let me emphasize again that this matter 
is in your hands. We are confident that our members 
will see the importance of the work and will be glad to 
cooperate in it, thereby enabling their Association to help 
them. 
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Are Installment Practices Right? 


Is the Sales Contract Antiquated ? 


By Dr. Albert Haring, Associate Professor of 
Economics, Lehigh University 


during the last twenty years. Today about one-third 
of all retail sales is made upon some sort of a credit 
basis. Of the credit volume, one-third (or one-ninth 
of all retail sales) involves time payments or the instal- 
ment system. According to the Census Bureau, instal- 
ment sales amounted to 13% of retail sales in 1929 and 
10.9% in 1935 during which year instalment volume 
was 3.6 billions of dollars. In Table 1, instalment sales 
for 1937 are broken down by kinds of retail business. 
Such large totals clearly show that time payment plans 
have filled a real need in mass merchandising. Some 
troublesome problems, however, have arisen. 
Pay-as-you-use plans originally involved heavy down 
payments and the rapid liquidation of the unpaid balance 
in a few instalments covering only a relatively short 
period of time. If the conditional buyer chose to relin- 
quish the merchandise at any time, resale of repossessed 
(or returned) goods furnished adequate funds to cover 
any unpaid balance on the time price. This ideal situa- 
tion no longer exists. 


FY aig the selling has risen to a significant volume 
hu 


Initial Payments Less 


Down payments have fallen while time to pay has 
been stretched out so that resale of goods taken back 
may well leave the seller with a deficit. Markets for 
used goods have been highly unstable due to varying and 
poor business conditions. The style and fashion factors 
have spread to almost all merchandise, enhancing depre- 
ciation and obsolescence and lowering second hand values 
faster than previously. Instalment selling has spread 
from relatively durable consumer goods, such as sewing 
machines or automobiles, to semi-perishable (such as 
tires) and perishable “soft” goods (such as fur coats, 
draperies or dresses). When these factors are considered, 
it is obvious that resale of repossessed items will often 
leave the seller with a loss. If the seller has further 
legal remedies, the tendency is for him to use them. 

The American public has used time payment plans 
with the idea that, “If I can’t pay, you take it back.” 
As long as sellers were satisfied with repossession alone, 
it made little difference what type of contract the con- 
sumer signed. When repossession becomes only the first 
of a series of claims against the conditional buyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer are surprised, irritated and “mad.” 
For the first time, they read what they have signed. 
And then they are often shocked, even though modern 
contracts are much milder than their predecessors. But 
contract terms are never important until repossession 
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alone becomes an inadequate remedy for the seller. And 
that day is just really arriving. 


Usual Terms of Contracts 


What are the terms of the usual instalment contract? 
The best answer to this question is a factual pamphlet 
entitled “The Instalment Credit Contract” which was 
recently published by the Consumer Credit Institute of 
America, Inc. A brief summary of some of the pertinent 
findings of this study will be given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Instalment selling is commonly done through con- 
ditional sales, chattel mortgages and bailment leases, choice 
between these depending upon state laws. Privileges of 
buyers and sellers are approximately the same under each 
type of contract. ‘The standard contract forms give the 
seller a number of remedies in case of irregularity and 
permit any or all of these to be used at the seller’s dis- 
cretion: 

1. The seller may declare all remaining payments 
due and/or repossess goods for numerous specific 
reasons and if the buyer violates any provision (cf. 
drives an automobile out of state of registration) 
of the contract. 

2. After repossession, the seller is given the widest 
discretion about resale and resale price. 

3. When resale provides too little money (above costs) 
to pay off the remaining instalments, the seller can 
sue the buyer for the residual amount. 

4. The contract specifically excludes all oral agree- 
ments, only the written provisions binding the 
seller. 

5. The buyer ordinarily signs away homestead rights, 
privilege of notice of repossession, etc. _ 


Seller Thoroughly Protected 


To summarize, the contract forms thoroughly protect 
the seller. A more detailed analysis would indeed mere- 
ly enhance this conclusion, even though no consideration 
were given to wage assignments or add-on contracts, and 
no mention were made of odd provisions in some con- 
tracts. A listing of a few significant items which are 
omitted from the usual contract is also pertinent: 


(a) Penalties for legal fees, redemption of repossessed 
goods, etc., are seldom adequately covered. 

(b) Redemption of repossessed goods may not even be 
mentioned. 

(c) Specific monetary terms and charges are often not 
given in detail. 


| . May, 1939 




























1StINCtION BETWEEN 


Sate and Unsafe 


Time was, when granting a loan, that a banker had to be 


satisfied with evidence of then existing assets for security. As 








1d to their permanence against unpredictable loss from accidental 
causes, until his loan should be repaid, he had to gamble. 
t? . : ; 
let Today, behind the whole structure of business enterprise 
a stands the great bulwark of Capital Stock Insurance, an indis- 
nt ensable guarantor of our American Economy. Gone, the era 
ng P 8 y 
of chance. Today Mr. Banker does not eonsider a credit risk 
n- ; 
ice safe, whose assets are not adequately protected by insurance 
f ; ‘ : : 
ch which would provide reimbursement, if necessary, to make 
_ good any disaster. He knows that the ultimate financial sta- 
n 
is- bility which distinguishes safe from unsafe can in no other 
nts way be assured. 
ific 
f, , . ‘ P 
a) The Commercial Union Group, renowned for its financial 
strength and sound underwriting, is one of the great Capital 
es i 
Stock insurance organizations with world-wide facilities. It 
ts) ; ; ; ; , 
we is again honored to extend its greetings to the Credit Executives who are preparing to attend 
oid the forthcoming 44th Annual N.A.C.M. Credit Congress at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
the une 11th to 14th, 1 . It wishes every success for the program of the Congress and the 
: 4th, 1939 y prog g 
Its, efforts of those attending it, in advancing their common interest—‘“an ever higher credit 
standing for American business’. 
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TABLE 1 
Proportions of Cash and Credit Sales of All Stores Reporting, by Kind &°ent statute has really attacked the 
of Business, 1937 and 1936* 


in number. In England, however, a 





Cash Open credit 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
, s Num- total sales Num- total sal 
Kind of business ber of (weighted ber of (weighted 
stores averages) stores averages) 
report- report- 
ing ing 
1937 1936 1937 

RMROMONIID 6 «0. 605s 5s 00d scvdsns 99 33.7 32.2 98 18.7 17. 
Automobile tire and accessory.... 58 20.1 20.4 57 66.7 67. 
, fuel oil, and wood.......... 126 25.3 27.8 126 73.3 70. 

x65 ciuub veckabene wie 186 46.7 47.8 179 43.2 42 
DN 456 ckageesdinebeadhs 145 8.5 8.8 54 23.4 21 
SEES CUUEE. pn ccosesccrcncvecss 209 41.5 41.3 209 58.5 58. 
With fresh meats............. 163 42.9 42.7 163 57.1 57. 
Without fresh meats.......... 46 36.4 36.5 46 63.6 63. 

Lc ccabkbayswtsnweetess 96 38.4 39.7 93 58.8 57. 
Heating and plumbing........... 40 5.4 6.1 40 89.5 87. 
Household appliance............. 43 8.8 9.3 32 19.0 14. 
Jewelry........ eevee vessevbseseos 92 23.4 | 24.5 52 | 39.7 | 40. 
Lumber and building material... 209 7.7 8.2 209 92.0 91. 
SN IED, 0.050n ces sedeeesue 131 41.8 44.3 122 52.1 49. 
— NERCEE Se a aaeeree 73 66.0 66.5 73 34.0 33 
Women’s specialty............... 138 30.4 31.2 135 68.5 67. 





*From Retail Credit Suryey — 1937, page 9. Department of Commerce ,Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, Washington, 1938. 


(d) Unconditional payment is promised, regardless of 
the performance of the merchandise even when 
guaranteed. (Courts will not uphold this but the 
buyer has to go to court). 

(e) Any holder of the properly assigned contract can 
enforce all of its items (cf. repossession) upon 
the buyer. 

(f) Violation of contract is treated identically, re- 
gardless of whether it is caused by a legitimate 
reason or fraud. 


The consumer buys on time and signs a printed form 
which has probably been unread. He later finds himself 
unable to make required payments. ‘The merchandise is 
returned or repossessed. Then he is pressed for a residual 
balance or brought into court. Regardless of right or 
wrong, this is not included in what the consumer thought 
that he signed up for. 

Or, because the last instalment is late, an unscrupulous 
seller repossesses goods worth far more than the unpaid 
and due balance. A “dummy” resale may well bring a 
price just equal to the amount due plus costs. 


Buyer Should Be Educated 


Pushed for payments to liquidate a residual balance 
after the resale of the repossessed goods, the consumer 
finds himself in a position which he does not expect nor 
understand. It is up to business to abandon instalment 
practices which require this technique or to educate the 
public as to actual contract obligations. And the un- 
scrupulous dealer can easily, with a contract form iden- 
tical to that of his honest competitors, severely abuse con- 
ditional buyers. Few purchasers, possibly none, make 
all payments without violating “any” contract provision. 

Leaving the Institute study, it is worthy of note that 
Wisconsin has a law which forces automobile dealers to 
give buyers the detailed financial data pertaining to sales, 
and that Indiana is making a pioneering attempt to regu- 
late instalment charges sanely. Except for 2 few in- 
stances, however, American endeavors to regulate the in- 
stalment business have been relatively ineffective and few 
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problem. 
sciaiiiiliic diate The New English Hire-Purchase Act 
men 1 E 
The English have had an interest- 
Percent.of ing regulation of instalment selling 


Num- total sales 


since January 1, 1939. The new 


a. averages) Hire-Purchase Act now gives special 
ing protection to buyers when the total 
1937 | 1936 


time price is under $250 (50 pounds) 
for motor vehicles, $2500 (500 


95 | 47.6 | 50.7 , 

23 | 13.2 | 12.2 pounds) for livestock and $500 (100 
142 | 10.1 | 9.6 pounds) for all other articles. The 
131 | 68.1 | 69.4 : ; 

vs | sess | ase Statute is thus definitely geared to 
[ott] ot" protect the small instalment buyer. 
| 28 | 28 The essential provisions of this act, 
9 | 22 | 3-0 omitting detail and British terminol- 
| 61 | so  O8Y, are: ’ ; 
ie Ao | (a) The seller must state in writ- 


ing the cash price of the goods 

and the time price, both in 

the contract and before the 
contract is signed. 

(b) A copy of the contract with all pertinent details 
must be sent to the buyer within seven days of 
the sale. 

(c) The buyer may at any time terminate the instal- 
ment agreement by written notice to the seller, 
payment of instalments already due at time termi- 
nation notice is sent, and return of the goods in 
reasonable condition. In case the sum of the in- 
stalments which have been paid since the begin- 
ning of the contract exceeds one-half of the total 
time price, the buyer is then completely freed from 
his purchase contract. If the paid instalments are 
less than one-half of the total time price at time 
of termination by the buyer, the buyer must remit 
an amount sufficient to bring his total payments 
up to one-half the total time price. 

(d) Every contract assumes by “implied warranty” 
that the goods sold are of merchantable quality, 
are reasonably fit for the purposes for which they 
are recommended, and that no provision of the 
contract can set aside such assumed warranties. 

(e) In the case of add-on contracts or multiple con- 
tracts, all payments shall be apportioned between 
the items being purchased in proportion to their 
time price. Or some other method of apportion- 
ment must be specifically stated in the contract. 

(f) All requests for repossession must be in writing. 

(zg) When one-third of the time price has been paid, 
involuntary repossession can only be obtained by 
court order of a court in the county where the 
buyer resides. In such cases, the court may per- 
mit the buyer to retain some of the items if his. 
payments have exceeded the time price “of that 
part of the goods by at least one-third of the un- 
paid balance of the hire-purchase price.” 

(h) When one-third of the time price has been paid, 
repossession by court order is the sole and only 
remedy left to the buyer. 


Another article on Installment Prac- 
tices is scheduled for an early issue. 
i ee 
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(i) The general penalty for violat- 
ing the new statute is to make 
contracts violating it unen- 
forceable. In addition, a notice 
in regular sized type covering 
(c), (e), (g), and (h) must 
appear attached to every con- 
tract. 

Would the British Act Work Here? 

Almost all of the important instal- 
ment operators in the United States 
would be quite satisfied to state cash 
vs. time prices, to inform buyers of all 
minute money details of the trans- 
action, and to give out similar data, if 
all of their competitors did likewise. 
Many, indeed, do this now. There 
would be little grumbling about the 
“implied” warranties that must go 
with all selling. It is even being ad- 
mitted that the old form of add-on 
contract will have to be revised. 

Permitting the buyer to terminate 
the contract at any time, on the other 
hand, would violently disturb our pres- 
ent business practices. To hold the 
buyer for only one-half of the total 
time price (or the amount already 
paid), plus the returned goods in reas- 
onable condition when buyer termina- 
tion of the contract took place, would 
eliminate much “soft” goods time sell- 
ing and materially tighten up even 
automobile terms. 

Repossession only by court order 
when one-third of the time price has 
been paid, and then holding the buyer 
for nothing beyond his already made 
payments, would similarly eliminate 
many items now sold on the instalment 
plan today and tighten terms on much 
additional merchandise. A _ serious 
consideration of the British law as the 
model for American statutes would 
cause quite a disturbance. 

The English, however, are logical. 
Their Hire-Purchase Act is aimed at 
making the merchandise the sole se- 
curity for the credit transaction. De- 
liberately the new statute bluntly in- 
cludes provisions which must cause 
sellers to lose in every case of default 
where the retaking of the merchandise 
does not provide adequate compensa- 
tion to these sellers. In America, on 
the other hand, the issue is confused. 

The instalment business in our coun- 
try started out upon the basis of mer- 
chandise security. With today’s low 
down payments and long duration of 
payment period in semi-perishable and 
style goods, American business is actu- 
ally selling upon personal credit, not 
merchandise credit. Here is a mixture 
of merchandise and personal credit. 
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The CATCHER 





Wears a MASK 


Who knows better than the catcher what the pitcher aims to 
do, as he hurls one toward the plate? No catcher expects to stop 
a ball with his face, but he wears a mask just the same. 


In credit granting, asin baseball, it is simple common sense to 
be ‘‘covered’”’ against contingencies beyond control. And bear in 
mind: credit control ends with the shipment of goods. 


American Credit Insurance 


takes the impact of unexpected, unpredictable credit losses. It is 
a realizable resource for the shrewd Credit Executive. 


American Insurance displaces no part of normal credit exten- 
sion activities. It simply carries protection to its logical con- 
clusion -- pays when the customer can’t or won’t. 


Reorganizations under the “Chandler Act’’ are covered by 
American policies. All accounts are insurable on surprisingly 
reasonable terms. Investigate. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


GET THIS FREE BOOK . . 
“The Best Collection Letter I Eucr Used” 


Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
Jobbers. Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: ‘“‘The Best Collection 


” 
Letter I Ever Used. Copyright 1989, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. X15 
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Let’s See the Record 


What’s the Accounts Receivable Picture ? 


By P. J. Wedge, Treasurer, Gommander-Larabee 


What Record? Accounts Receiv- 
able. Who Wants to See It? The 
Management. What does the 
Management want to know about 
the accounts? How much have we 
out, open accounts receivable? Who 
owes us? How much do they owe? 
How old are the accounts? How 
much is less than 30 days, 30 to 60, 
60 to 90, over 90 days? Okay, he 
should know. Right there is a lot of 
the meat in the company cocoanut. 
This information should be in the 
hands of the executive in charge of 
credit each month. Here is an ap- 
proved form: 


Milling Co., Minneapolis 


in the aged list and totalled. Those 
totals are summarized by sales divi- 
sions and branches. 

To assemble this information, the 
bookkeeping department takes off an 
extra carbon copy of the monthly 
statement of the accounts. On the 
ledger sheet is the salesman’s name, On 
a margin of the statement copy is that 
salesman’s name. With statement 
copies before him, the bookkeeper then 
refers to customers’ accounts on the 
ledger and notes in pencil on the state- 
ment copy of each account the amounts 
that belong in the respective columns, 


—1 to 30, 30 to 60, 60 to 90, over 90. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Entered by 


DATE | NAME AND ADDRESS 


If the credit executive is to work 
intelligently with the sales department, 
its branches, and salesmen, he needs 
these monthly figures broken down into 
lists of each individual salesman’s ac- 
counts. It’s a little work in each 
bookkeeping department, but, boy, it’s 
worth it. 

When the May Ist summary shows 
total percentages in each column and 
you see that percentage increasing in 
the 60 to 90, and over 90 day columns, 
you want to know what divisions, what 
salesmen’s accounts and what custom- 
ers are the cause. For that purpose, 
each salesman’s accounts are grouped 
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Rechecked by 


Date——__—__19-—_ 


AMOUNT OF INVOICE 


1 to 30 |30 to 60| 60 to 90 
days days 


over 


90 days} Total 


When the statement copies, with 
salesmen’s names on margins, have 
been properly aged, as above, the book- 
keeper then sorts them into groups, by 
salesmen, and passes them to a typist. 
The typist simply copies on to the aged 
forms in proper columns the informa- 
tion on the statement copies. Lists are 
made in triplicate—one for inventory, 
one for credit department, and one for 
the salesman. 

Each salesman’s accounts are kept on 
separate sheets and totalled so that each 
salesman may be handed a copy of his 
own list. This is important as the 
salesman is thus advised, in a very defi- 


nite way, the monthly trend of his col- 
lections. Likewise, he uses that sheet 
or sheets thru the ensuing month in his 
collection followup. He becomes in- 
terested in those last two columns to 
see them disappear. He becomes more 
credit and collection conscious of his 
own job. 

A summary sheet is made of each 
sales division, showing each salesman’s 
total in the aged columns. 

When these aged lists, summarized 
and bound loose leaf in a paper cover, 
are passed to the credit executive, he 
has real information for intelligent use. 

At a glance he sees what divisions, 
what salesmen, have increased ratios 
in old accounts. He has on his desk 
every open account balance. By re- 
ferring to last month’s list, he can note 
in pencil the trend by divisions, branch- 
es, salesmen and individual slow ac- 
counts. Also any sizeable accounts, 
still current, show up at once for addi- 
tional checking if necessary. 

The above is invaluable for well di- 
rected credit supervision and collection 
work. 


Strict Economy 


Smythe-Brown arrived one evening 
with the gloomy news that his busi- 
ness affairs were in a sad state. 

His wife was helpful. 

“Well,” she said brightly, “there’s 
only one thing to do. We must cut 
down expenses. Now, how can I econ- 
omize—I know! I won’t wear that 
new diamond necklace to the theatre 
tonight!”—Vancouver Sun. 


In ancient Egypt, an_ individual 
named Pekikhonsu, according to tablet 
receipts found by archaeologists, made 
purchases on a payment down and bal- 
ance over periods. 
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ance to observe any such tendency, and aggressive action 
if it should develop, are essential to protect the interests 
of all N.A.C.M. members in connection with this type 
of legislation. 





























More tampering with 
trust receipts law 


™@ The recent introduction in the Michigan legislature of 
a bill purported to be the Uniform Trust Receipts Stat- 
ute strikingly illustrates the need for watching carefully 
such legislative bills, which has been pointed out by your 
association on several occasions during recent months. 

It has been explained in previous issues of the MEM- 
BERS’ BULLETIN and in direct bulletins to Asso- 
ciation offices that, in four states, California, Indiana, 
Illinois and Connecticut, the Trust Receipts Law was 
altered to provide for chattel mortgage loans to be made 
under the law. 

It was explained that such a provision in the law was 
contrary to the purpose of the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act which is designed to apply only to transactions in- 
volving new value and not to provide security for loans 
made against existing stocks of merchandise. 

It was also explained that the objectionable alteration 
in the Uniform Trust Receipts Act permitted the estab- 
lishment of secret liens and was, therefore, definitely 
dangerous to creditors. 

A bill known as House Legislative Bill No. 313, which 
was introduced in Michigan on March 10, contains a 
similar provision to that in the four states mentioned 
above. The situation was detected by the Michigan 
member of the Association’s National Legislative Com- 
mittee and immediate steps were taken to urge all Asso- 
ciations in Michigan to seek the removal of the objection- 
able provisions in the bill. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some Asso- 
Ciations to display little interest in the work on the Trust 
Receipts Statute because no such law existed in their 
states and the problems which were pointed out were, 
therefore, regarded as somewhat remote from the interest 
of those associations. 

The recent development in Michigan demonstrates 
clearly that no Association can regard itself as immune 
from this type of detrimental legislative proposal. The 
fact that a trust receipts law does not exist in your state 
does not provide any insurance against an unsound legis- 
lative bill being introduced at any time. Constant vigil- 


Credit Interchange program 
meeting splendid reception 


Results already indicate that the New Program for 
Credit Interchange will be a potent factor in the early 
detection of fraud promotion schemes, in meeting trouble- 
some unfair trade practices, and in developing prompt in- 
formation in those cases where the general experience 
of the creditor does not indicate its need. 

An important factor of the New Program will be the 
additional opportunity it provides for developing accurate 
information on those particularly troublesome, not rated 
and not listed accounts on which no appraisal or informa- 
tion is available elsewhere. 


F. P. D. puts two more 
a a 

‘out of circulation’! 

@ New York—Benjamin Shecter, who was trading as the 
Victory Merchandising Company at Phoenixville, Pa., 
was recently found guilty in the Federal Courts for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania on nine separate counts, 
each ore charging Shecter with the use of the mails in a 
scheme to defraud. On April 6th Shecter was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment of four months by Federal 
Judge Walsh, and was severely censured by the Court 
for testifying that the financial statement was correct. 

This financial statement when issued showed a net 
worth of approximately $7,000 over liabilities of $2,164, 
and later Shecter failed with liabilities of $17,738, with 
assets totaling $1,085. 

The Fraud Prevention Department’s representative as- 
sisted the Federal authorities of Philadelphia in their 
investigation of the affairs of Benjamin Shecter, as a 
result of which investigation he was indicted on Decem- 
ber 9, 1937, through the efforts of Post Office Inspector 
M. McVickar, Jr., who devoted considerable time and 
effort to the matter. 

Chicago—The Chicago office of the Fraud Prevention 
Department reports the conviction of Samuel Sones, a 
shoe merchant, of Chicago, who was a subject of in- 
vestigation, and which investigation resulted in an indict- 
ment being returned against him on December 15, 1938, 
on charges of concealing assets in violation of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act. 

On March 16, 1939, Sones entered a plea of guilty 
to the indictment and was sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment of two years in the Federal Penitentiary by 
District Judge Wilkerson, who then suspended same and 
placed Sones on probation for a period of two years. This 
case, which was investigated with the cooperation of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, was handled by Assist- 
ant U. S. Attorney Glasser of the Northern District of 
Illinois. 
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The Executive 
Manager reports: 


@ Two of the important services of your Association are, 
first, the Adjustment Bureau and, second, the Collection 
Division of the local Associations. 

The Adjustment Bureau is a highly-specialized De- 
partment. Experienced Adjustment Bureau personnel 
is essential to an efficient Bureau. In a non-profit or- 
ganization, such as we maintain, it is therefore important 
that we get the complete and full cooperation of every 
member in these service departments if we are to keep 
a trained, capable personnel to render these services. 


Adjustments 


In periods such as we are going through now, even 
though the Adjustment Bureau Department is run very 
largely on a cost basis, it is difficult to balance the budget 
in that Department. In a measure, that, in itself, should 
be a comfort to each member; for when that Department 
is not exceedingly busy we ought naturally to assume 
that credit men are not finding their industry involved in 
distressed estates. 

Sometimes, however, that assumption is erroneous. It 
seems hard to understand why, after having helped build 
so strong a local personnel to render this specialized 
service, credit men at times seem indifferent to using the 
Department that they established and have all along 
maintained. In a period of slack business it becomes 
increasingly important that members of the credit fra- 
ternity identified with this organization use their own 
organization’s services at every opportunity. In this way 
they insure the maintenance of the efficient personnel 
that has been built in these departments. If they do not 
use it, because we are a non-profit institution it is only 
a matter of time until releases must be made with the 
obviously attendant results that must follow the loss of 
efficient individuals, 

I doubt whether at any time in the history of the 
nation a better-trained personnel for the handling of dis- 
tressed estates was ever gathered together than will be 
found in our nation-wide Adjustment Bureau system. 
This is not our own verdict. It is the opinion of dis- 
interested individuals who have made an inspection of 
our operations. Public officials have frequently said that 
we maintain the finest national organization for this 
class of work. 

Additional evidence of the effectiveness of our Adjust- 
ment Bureau is the average dividend paid throughout the 
country on estates handled by our Bureaus. This average 
varies from 30 per cent to 40 per cent. Certainly, as 
compared to dividends secured through other adminis- 
trations our Adjustment Bureaus are deserving of the 
full cooperation of all credit executives. 

If, in the future, you are interested in a credit case 
that involves Adjustment Bureau work or one that you 
think is the proper subject for our Adjustment Bureau, 
why not get in touch immediately with the man who is 
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running your own department in your own local organ- 
ization? By doing so you will save money for your 
institution, but above that you will be insuring the con- 
tinuance of an efficient. organization to handle these 
cases. You built the Adjustment Bureaus. They are 
something you can and should be proud of. 


Collections 


This organization did not originally desire to go into 
the collection business. We entered it because our mem- 
bers insisted we service them since they were dissatis- 
fied with the available collection agency services. We 
pledged our members, at the time we inaugurated this 
national collection system, that we would service them 
as long as we received the necessary volume of claims to 
make it possible for us to do so. Every member has 
some items for collection. On the whole, the system 
has been fairly well supported. There is, however, much 
room for improvement. 

I would ask every member just two questions. First, 
do you know of any system in the nation that has the 
complete coverage we have in the collection field? For 
a national organization I believe everyone would agree 
that we cover the United States better than any other 
single private organization. Second, what contribution 
have we made in the collection field by our constant en- 
deavor to establish better ethics in the industry? 

If you ask yourself these two questions you have an 
appreciation of this department. It should be logical 
then for you to want to favor this, your own department. 
If the service in your local Bureau is not to your full 
satisfaction, remember that the Bureau employees are your 
employees. Being your own employees they must and 
will cooperate with you. You know, of course, that there 
are certain rules and regulations that our Collection 
Bureaus, as well as our Adjustment Bureaus must fol- 
low. We require our men to be bonded. We require 
certain standards or practices that meet the highest 
ethical requirements. We make periodical inspections 
that go far beyond an ordinary audit. 

Here again, we maintain all of this service because, as 
I said above, credit executives asked us to do it. We 
want to do it. Are you giving us the fullest opportunity? 
If not, why not make a memorandum this minute that 
you will forward the next collection item to your local 
Bureau. Regardless as to where it may be located, your 
local Bureau, through its affiliated units, will handle the 
item. If it happens to be a local item it will of course 
handle it direct. All you need to do to follow the 
matter is to take it up with your local Bureau Manager. 
From the time it is turned over to him he attends to all 
the details. 

I am stressing these two service departments at this 
time because so many of our people fail to understand 
it is only through the use of these service departments by 
our members that we are able to maintain them. They 
need business for they must be self-supporting. If they 
are not self-supporting they cannot be maintained ex- 
cept at the expense of our other work. 

Even with respect to our other work there are limi- 
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x tations. The truth is that for services rendered the 


National Association of Credit Men and its affiliated 
units operate on a much lower budget than most trade 
associations. 

I have before me today a summary of nearly all mem- 
bership associations. They are 322 in number. The 
average dues of the members in these 322 Associations 
is exactly $115 a year. When you consider that the 
credit associations have dues ranging from $20 to $50 
a year, and that this payment covers both the National 
and the local dues, you will understand why service de- 
partments must be made self-supporting. You will also 
realize why it is so necessary for you to give them your 
business. 


“America’s Balance Sheet” 


During the recent meeting of the N.A.C.M. Board 
of Directors the recommendation was made that a book 
based on my articles which have appeared in our own 
and outside publications be prepared. This has been done 
and the book will be published early in May under the 
title, “America’s Balance Sheet.” 

Besides containing certain articles which have ap- 
peared in our own publications, it will include hitherto 
unpublished material and articles which have appeared in 
national business and trade publications during the past 
several years. 

The book is more than a collection of articles. It 
follows a definite pattern and discusses various aspects 
of American business and American life. The arrange- 
ment of the material is in logical sequence and will pre- 
sent an economic review that will be of interest to busi- 
ness men and women. 

The book will be sold at the special price of $2.50 per 
copy before publication ($3.00 >is the regular price after 
publication date) and will contain over 300 pages of 
reading matter. 

None of the proceeds of the sale of this book will be 
retained by me. With the approval of the National Board 
of Directors I have dedicated the net proceeds of the 
entire book to the insurance fund of the employees of 
the National organization. 

I am mentioning it on this occasion both because I 
believe the book will reflect the economic viewpoint of 
most credit managers and because of the non-profit purpose 
to which any earnings will be dedicated. 


Wage-hour interpretations 
available from N.A.C.M. 


@ “The Wage and Hour Law: How It Operates!”’—a 
book containing all the regulations and interpretations, 
issued by Administrator Andrews to February 1st—is 
now available. It also presents in narrative form a com- 
prehensive discussion of the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
a working institution instead of a legal document. 
N.A.C.M. members may secure free copies of this pub- 
lication by directing inquiries to the N.A.C.M.Washing- 
ton Service Bureau, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Credit Interchange 
program advanced 


™@ In response to an invitation to attend the Fifteenth 
Annual Tri-State Conference in Omaha, Nebr., which 
he was unable to accept, R. S. Shannon, Chairman, Na- 
tional Credit Methods and Practices Committee, wrote 
G. P. Horn, Secretary-Manager, Omaha Association of 
Credit Men, a letter in which he commented on new de- 
velopments in Credit Interchange, and then went on to a 
discussion of the difficulties credit managers experience 
in exchanging information. 

We believe Mr. Shannon has made the clearest analysis 
of the causes of those difficulties and outlined the most 
practical solution of them that has been presented to date. 
This opinion is sustained by the action of the Conference 
which unanimously endorsed his recommendations. 

In large measure, Mr. Shannon repeated the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the National Committee 
over which he presides as Chairman, but the presentation 
was his own. Believing his letter merits the attention 
of everyone interested in credit information, it is repeated 
here: 

Dear Mr. Horn: 

Thanks for the copy of the Program of your Fifteenth Annual 
Tri-State Conference. I am certain you will have an interest- 
ing and profitable two-day meeting. I wish I might attend, 
but that being impossible, will you, if opportunity permits, be 
good enough to convey a message to the Conference in my 
behalf? 

Please tell the Conference something of our plans for making 
Credit Interchange a broader and more effective service; how 
we propose to meet the issue vf fraud; our plans for the hand- 
ling of the difficult problems of trade abuses; the plan for 
placing important information in the hands of creditors at the 
moment when it will be of its greatest value to them; and 
how our new program in its entirety can and will become the 
finest possible insurance policy against unnecessary and avoid- 
able credit losses. 

The National Board of Directors has made our Committee re- 
sponsible for developing and supervising a really effective 
exchange of ledger experience information between creditors— 
an exchange which will accomplish the purposes I have men- 
tioned here, and in addition will mean an important economy 
for business in its expenditures for credit information, in 
eliminating duplication of work in credit departments, and 
permit the handling of a maximum volume of business with a 
minimum of loss. 

No one appreciates better than myself the tremendous respon- 
sibility our Committee has to the business of the country, and 
the difficult task confronting us in fulfilling that responsibility. 
That the opportunity for constructive work for business merits 
our most earnest effort, there can be no question, and I would 
appreciate it if you would tell your Conference in our behalf 
that our greatest problem is to develop concerted thought and 
action among creditors. We must overcome a growing mis- 
understanding that we can get without giving. If we as in- 
dividual creditors are to have the complete ledger experience 
of other creditors, each of us must assume a definite respon- 
sibility for doing his full part in making that information avail- 
able; we must work thru some common medium of action in 
which all of us will participate; we cannot buy but must give 
ledger experience information; we must first make known the 
identity of each of our customers individually; and-we must 
promptly supply information when called upon to do so. When 
we fail to do these things, we are practicing economies which 
will be multiplied manyfold in terms of unnecessary losses. 
One other matter I would like to mention. To illustrate, I 
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shall cover it in a personal way. If we were to check care- 
fully, I am certain we would find that many of those attending 
your Conference are selling the same customers as myself. I 
want to exchange information with each one wherever we 
have interests in common. Sometimes those attending your 
Conference will be the principal creditors. At other times I 
perhaps will have a greater interest than they. I need their 
information. I want to make mine available to them. And 
so I have this suggestion to offer, not only for myself, but for 
all other creditors in all other lines everywhere. 

I believe the Credit Group work of our Association has been 
of immeasurable value to all of us. But I regret to see an 
exchange of information restricted to the point where all of 
the creditors do not participate. When that happens, con- 
flicting, cross-purpose work is inevitable. I believe every 
creditor in every line should participate in the credit activity 
within his line, but I also believe that activity should be so 
organized that, when those in a Group in Omaha, Sioux City, 
or Des Moines, or elsewhere sit down to consider an account, 
they have before them a report which gives them as complete 


as possible a record of the indebtedness and the standing fe 
that account with all of its creditors. 


It is an extremely easy matter to make that possible. It can 


be done through our Association by a simple coordination of 
I hope if the” 


Credit Group and Credit Interchange activities. 
opportunity permits, you will mention this matter to your Con- 
ference as of particular interest to me, as I believe it is to 
all other creditors. 
We have subjected our Credit Interchange system and service 
to every conceivable sort of critical test and examination dur- 
ing the past few years. We have found it good. Those of us 
on the Committee probably appreciate in a greater degree its 
tremendous possibilities as a vital, constructive force in credit 
work. The job ahead of our Committee is not easy, but it 
can be accomplished. I am certain I can count upon the full 
cooperation and support of those attending your meeting. 
My best wishes for the complete success of your Conference. 

Sincerely, 

R. S. Shannon—Chairman 

N. A. C. M. Credit Methods-Practices Committee 


Grand Rapids Credit Congress Plans Maturing for June 11 Opening 


@ Within one month after this article reaches you, the 
44th Credit Congress will have begun. While it is al- 
ways true that the Host Association together with the 
National representatives assigned to convention duties 
are active months and months in advance of the opening 
day, it may be quite fair to say that unusual activity has 
marked Grand Rapids Committees and they are doing a 
splendid job. 

Summed up in a nutshell this means the assurance to 
all delegates of a fine outstanding convention—one you 
cannot afford to miss. You will, therefore, do well to 
act now—register immediately. and prepare to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity of a lifetime. 

Two unusual social features mark the beginning and 
ending of the 44th Congress. Sunday evening—after a 
day occupied with reception and registration by our 
Michigan Hosts, a Symphony Concert accompanied by 
a well-known New York concert pianist will be enjoyed 
in the Civic Auditorium. 

The closing event, Thursday evening, will be marked 
with a special banquet—a departure from our usual Con- 
gress procedure and which takes the place of our “Play 
Day.” The Grand Rapids Congress Committee felt 
this would fill a dual purpose—provide a time for pres- 
entation of newly elected Officers and Directors and a 
favorable place. for final meeting of personal friends and 
“goodbyes.” » Many will be leaving at the conclusion of 
the banquet for the New York World’s Fair. 

With the opening and closing social features covered, 
we may now turn to a brief outline of the daily business 
sessions. Further announcements of headline speeches 
will be made from time to time and the high standard 
of previous conventions will be maintained or excelled. 
The official time of the State of Michigan is Eastern 
Standard Time and all hours mentioned are agreeable to 
this. 

Beginning Monday at 9:30 A. M., the 44th Credit 
Congress officially opens. Concert and song occupies the 
first half hour, with the President’s gavel falling exactly 
at 10 o'clock. Following this will be the Introduction 
of Guests, Inspirational Address and other business mat- 
ters. At 1:45 P. M., the session again begins with Mr. 
Henry H. Heimann’s Keynote address at 2:05 o'clock. 


The Tregoe award, also announcements and resolutions 
follow. 


Members’ Bulletin 


Tuesday—9:30 A. M. Session begins as on Mon- 
day. The headline speaker of the morning will be an- 
nounced later and the Report of President Daniel Boss- 
chart and other features will follow. In the afternoon, 
Industrial Credit Groups under the direction of Roy 
Colliton meet in their respective assigned rooms. 

Wednesday—9:30 A. M. As on previous days the 
program begins with Invocation at 9:45. The name of 
outstanding speaker to be announced in due course. Fol- 
lowing will be report of Executive Manager, Member- 
ship awards, announcements and resolutions. And in the 
afternoon continuation of group meetings as on Tuesday. 

Thursday—the final day—and very important. The 
outstanding speaker will be named in a later bulletin. 
Association Legislation, Insurance, announcements and 
resolutions follow on scheduled intervals. 

Afternoon—beginning at 1:45, a group survey and 
general business report will claim place on the program, 
followed by most important election of Officers and Di- 
rectors for 1939-40, and final report of Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Adjournment at 4 o’clock. 

Credit women are to receive special attention and a 
program is being worked out which will be informative 
and interesting. 

As mentioned in previous articles, Grand Rapids is 
possessed of splendid hotel facilities and while there are 
several others, the Credit Congress is being confined 
largely to the following: the Pantlind, Morton and 
Rowe. The two latter ones approximately two blocks 
from the former and from the Civic Auditorium where 
all business sessions will be held. The general rates 
effective are as follows: 

Rooms with double bed with bath (one person) $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00 per day. 

Rooms with double bed with bath (two persons) $4.00, $4.50, 
$5.00, $5.50 and $6.50 per day. 

Rooms with twin beds and bath, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and 
$8.00 per day. 

Large outside room with three single beds and bath, $7.50 per 
day; four single beds, $9.00 per day. 

Parlor suites, consisting of parlor and connecting bedroom with 
twin beds and bath, courtside, $10.00 per day; front corner, 
$12.00 per day. 

Reservations may be made through your local Secre- 
taries or remittance may be made direct to Grand Rapids, 
addressing Frederick H. Schrop, Congress Director, 
c/o Grand Rapids Association of of Crd Men. 
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! A section devoted to local 
Credit Association affairs 


N. W. “C”’ men 


meet in St. Paul 


St. Paul—Unsettled European conditions 
are holding in abeyance the spring recovery 
in business that was anticipated by many 
people, Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, declared before the dinner 
session of the Northwest Credit Confer- 
ence here on April 15 in the Hotel Lowry. 
Credit executives were in attendance from 
Grand Forks, Fargo, Duluth, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Weir lists prosperity 
factors at Birmingham 


Birmingham—Three factors which will 
determine the extent of business prosperity 
were outlined by David A. Weir, Assistant 
Executive Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in his address be- 
fore the 35th anniversary dinner meeting 
of the Alabama Association of Credit Men 
on April 13 in the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 


San Francisco— Oakland: 


On Tuesday evening, April 11, members 
of the San Francisco Credit Women’s Club 
crossed San Francisco Bay to attend the 
monthly meeting at the Athens Club, in 
Oakland. 

Mr. David C. Minney of the East Bay 
Safety Council, gave a very interesting 
talk on Accident Prevention and Safety for 
Motorists, clearly demonstrated by ac- 
companying motion pictures which de- 
scribed in detail each point of his topic. 
Arrangements for this splendid meeting 
were in the capable hands of Beatrice 
Hamel and Grace Kirkpatrick of Oakland. 


Detroit: 


The annual Ladies’ Night Party of the 
Detroit A.C.M. was held at the Detroit 
Yacht Club on April 12 and featured a 
dinner dance as well as bridge. Many 
prizes were awarded besides a favor for 
each lady attending. 


Binghamton: 


A double feature speaking program was 
scheduled at the March dinner meeting of 
the Triple Cities A.C.M. at the Arlington 
Hotel. P. M. Millians of the American 
Credit Indemnity Company, past N.A.C.M. 
Director, discussed “Credit Insurance” and 


_ Howard H. Brown of the Fire Association 


of Philadelphia spoke on “Use and Occu- 
Pancy Insurance.” 
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As this issue goes to press we are certain to show a net membership gain for the 


year for the entire group of local Associations. 
previous year’s gain cannot be determined at this time. 


awards, one for each of the classifications. 


Bosschart talks 
on insurance 


San Francisco—Stating that credit and 
insurance are “business twins,” D. I. Boss- 
chart, N.A.C.M. President, told the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
here in March at the opening meeting of 
its convention, that closer cooperation be- 
tween insurors and credit managers is im- 
portant. Mr. Bosschart referred to the 
surveys which have been made in recent 
years and revealed that many good credit 
risks are inconvenient in need of addi- 
tional insurance coverage. 








Whether it will equal or exceed the 
There are five membership 


At present in Class “A” it is anybody’s 
race, with Los Angeles, Louisville and 
San Francisco ahead. In Class “B” Indian- 
apolis and Minneapolis are fighting it out. 
In Class “C” our June Credit Congress 
host, Grand Rapids, is currently leading 
Omaha by a small margin with Balti- 
more, Dallas, Cincinnati and Oakland fol- 
lowing closely. In Class “D” Houston 
with a net gain of 42 so far is consider- 
ably out in front, although St. Joseph, 
Tacoma and Nashville have good chances. 
In Class “E” Evansville leads by a big 
margin, although it could be caught de- 
pending upon the results of the member- 
ship work in April at some other points. 





Lansing A. C. M. holds big annual banquet 


Lansing—Responsibility for the rise of 
Communism in Russia and Fascism in 
Germany and Italy was placed squarely 
on the shoulders of the United States, 
Great Britain and France by Dr. Preston 
Bradley of the Peoples church, Chicago, 
in his talk before the annual banquet of 
the Lansing A.C.M. recently in the Hotel 
Olds. Vhe noted radio preacher, who has 
crossed the Atlantic 22 times, predicted 
that the United States cannot save all 
Europe from Fascism. 

At the speakers’ table in the above photo- 
graph from left to right the individuals 
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are: Lawrence L. Kowalk, Secy., Lansing 
A.C.M.; Walter Reck, Bank of Lansing; 
Clarence C. Carlton, Secretary of Motor 
Wheel Corp.; Ray Potter, Lansing Na- 
tional Bank; Max A. Templeton, Mayor 
of Lansing; Rev. John A. Gabriels, Church 
of Resurrection; Dr. Preston W. Bradley, 
speaker; Paul A. Martin, State Journal; 
C. W. Otto, Toastmaster, E. H. Lothian, 
Chicago office, N.A.C.M.; Elmo Dygert, 
Pres., Lansing A.C.M.; H. 8. Wyngarden, 
Prof., Michigan State College; Victor C. 
Anderson, Sr. Chamber of Commerce; Carl 
Sahlen, Song leader, Boys Sec. Y.M.C.A. 
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Association 
activities 








San Francisco: 


The April monthly meeting of the Credit 
Managers Association of Northern and 
Central California was held at the Palace 
Hotel, Thursday noon, April 6. Guest 
speaker was Dr. Paul F. Cadman, whose 
subject was “An Eighty Billion Dollar Na- 
tion”. Some 300 credit and business execu- 
tives attended this meeting. The May 
meeting which is the annual meeting of 
the Credit Managers Assn. will be held 
on Tuesday evening, May 23 and will be 
Credit Group Rally Night. A large at- 
tendance is expected. 


Bridgeport: 


Credit executives from the New Haven, 
Hartford, Waterbury and Bridgeport As- 
sociations heard P. M. Haight, Sec.-Treas., 
International General Electric Co., and 
past N.A.C.M. President, discuss “The 
Ideal Relationship Between the Credit and 
Sales Departments” at the local Associa- 


tion’s March meeting at the Algonquin 
Club. 


At its March 29 meeting in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, the Baltimore A.C.M. 
through the courtesy of the Standard Oil 
Company presented a new film “News in 
the Air”. This half hour movie depicted 
the history of news gathering methods from 
ancient times to the present and compared 
previous methods with the high speed and 
eficiency of a modern news bureau. 

J. Dillard Hall, U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., spoke on “Insurance from 
the Viewpoint of the Credit Man” at the 
April 27 luncheon meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The annual spring dance of the 
Credit Fraternity was held on April 29 
at the Chesapeake Club. 


New York: 


Matthew Woll, Vice Pres., American 
Federation of Labor, and George E. Bigge, 
Social Security Commissioner, discussed 
“A Balanced Appraisal of Social Security” 
at the dinner meeting of the New York 
C.M.A. at the Hotel Astor on April 27. 
This coincided with the recent study on 
social security taxation made by the local 
Association. 


Pittsburgh: 


Andrew K. Black, III, Legal Department, 
Koppers Company, discussed the wage and 
hour law before the Credo Luncheon Club 
here on April 11. The 43rd annual dinner 
of the local Association was held on April 
13 at the Hotel Schenley. 

In the Bowling League the championship 
was won by the Credit Institute team in 
the roll-offs on April 5 when they defeated 
the Auto Accessories team, which had won 
the first half of the double schedule. 


St. Louis: 


The annual dinner dance and election 
meeting of the St. Louis A.C.M. will be 
held at the Coronado Hotel on May 20. 
Election of officers and directors will be 
a feature of the occasion. At its April 
forum meeting the local group heard 
Thomas L. Gaukel of the Social Security 
Board discuss “Economic and Humani- 
tarian benefits under the Social Security 
Act.” 


Chicago: 


The Midwest Paper Credit Conference 
was held here at the Drake Hotel on April 
14 under the auspices of the Paper Credit 
Groups of the Chicago A.C.M. Among 
the conference talks were: “Advantages 
of Cooperative Credit Information,” by C. 
S. Kostulski, Dwight Brothers Paper Co.; 
“Sales Side of Credit,” by E. Wylie, Con- 
tainer Corp. of America; “A Bank’s Tech- 
nique in Handling Credit,” by C. B. Peter- 
sen, Vice President, The Northern Trust 
Co.; “Realities of the General Economic 
Situation,” by Dr. Melchior Palyi, Eco- 
nomist, University of Chicago and Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Inc.; “Highlights of New 
Bankruptcy Legislation,” by Henry L. 
Phoenix, Attorney, and a round table led 
by D. F. Jackson, Eddy Paper Corporation. 


Philadelphia: 


As a result of a recent survey the Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Pa. will have 
a new schedule of evening meetings here- 
after. There will be an early fall meeting, 
a Christmas party and finally, the annual 
meeting in April. Plans also include a 
monthly luncheon. On March 21 the local 
luncheon group met at the Manufacturers’ 
and Bankers’ Club and heard a discussion 
on “Should Assignment of Accounts Re- 
ceivable be Secret ?”. 


Cincinnati: 


The April 11 Credit Club Luncheon 
heard L. Lake, Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, discuss “Financing Through Sale or 
Assignment of Notes and Accounts Receiv- 
able”, and E. E. Krause, American Credit 
Indemnity Company, who talked on “In- 
suring Accounts Receivable”. 


Cleveland: 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland 
A.C.M. is scheduled for May 10 at the 
Mid-day Club. Election of officers will 
feature the program. 


Kalamazoo: 


At the monthly meeting held March 16, 
A. Fraser, Vice Pres, The Commercial 
Credit Company, discussed in detail his 
company’s activity in the field of Financ- 
ing Accounts Receivable. His talk was en- 
thusiastically received. 

The Credit Methods and Practices Com- 
mittee is actively engaged in promoting 
the revised Interchange Reporting System. 
March 1939 proved to be the biggest month 
in the local bureau’s history for the clear- 
ance of Interchange Reports. 


Johnstown: 


The annual membership meeting was 
held here on April 20 with a “Credit and 
Sales Anniversary Dinner” at which time 


President Hayes talked on “Credit Co. 


operation” and L. I, MacQueen talked to 
the subject: “Paying the Piper”. 


Rochester: 


“The Situation in Washington” was dis- 
cussed by Hon. Daniel A. Reed, member 
of Congress, before the Rochester A.C.M, 
April meeting at the Hotel Seneca. This 
was a return engagement for the Con- 
gressman who discussed governmental ex- 
perimentation a year ago before the local 
group. 


South Bend: 


Hon. J. Fred Bingham, Judge of Su- 
perior Court No. 1, discussed “State In- 
solvency Laws” before the April 27 meet- 
ing of the South Bend A.C.M. 


Syracuse: 


S. Miles Bouton gave the members of 
the Syracuse A.C.M. interesting informa- 
tion about “What is Really Behind the 
News in Europe” at the April 11 dinner 
meeting in the Onondaga Hotel. 


Omaha: 


On Tuesday evening, March 28, the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men held its 
monthly dinner at the Chamber of Com- 
merce and had a very enjoyable meeting. 
About 90 were in attendance. Dr. E. P. 
Strong of the College of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, spoke on “Letter 
Writing” and gave an illustrated lecture 
on good and bad types of letters. 

He was introduced by Prof. E. M. Hos- 
man, Director of the School of Adult 
Education, University of Omaha, who 
sponsors the educational courses of the 
local Association. A feature of the eve- 
ning was the attendance of one of Prof. 
E. M. Hosman’s adult classes: in substitu- 
tion of their regular class night. A very 
interesting discussion followed. 

Another important feature of the meet- 
ing was the presentation of the trophy to 
the winning team of the Association Bowl- 
ing League, the recipient being the Fair- 
banks-Morse Team. There was a pres- 
entation of other prizes, and also the elec 
tion of officers of the Association Bowling 
League for the ensuing season. 

President H. R. Burke of Eggerss-O’Fly- 
ing Co., presided at the meeting and in- 
troduced Frederick H. Schrop of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


New York: 


Alexander Z. Kruse, Art Critic, Artist 
and Writer, was the guest speaker of the 
New York Credit Women’s Group at its 
April monthly meeting at the Hotel Vic- 
toria. Mr. Kruse brought with him lantern 
slides of the works of the great artists, 
tracing the history of painting and sculp- 
ture from the primitive to, as he put it, 
the modern primitive or modernistic. 

Nominations of officers of the Group for 
the ensuing year were made, and elections 
will be held at the May meeting. 
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William O. Emery 


Detroit—On April 1 of this year Wm. 
0. Emery, Treas., Eaton-Clark Co. of De- 
troit, retired from his post. He had been 
a member of the Detroit A.C.M. for the 
past 30 years and had served two terms 
on its Board of Directors. On March 28 
he was given a testimonial dinner by the 
company’s employees at the Hotel Belcrest. 

Upon his retirement he was called by 
L. E. Phelan, Detroit Association Secre- 
tary, “an ideal member who always main- 
tains an outstanding and active interest in 
the growth of the local Association.” 

The receipt for his first year’s dues as 


a member of the Detroit A.C.M. has long 
been treasured by Mr. Emery and is re- 
produced on this page. His many friends 
in credit association circles wish him a 
long aad happy period of retired ease. 


L. H. Martin 


Death came to L. H. Martin, President, 
Martin Brothers Co., LaCrosse, Wis. on 
March 7, Mr. Martin was a life member 
of the N.A.C.M.; worked closely with 
_ the Adjustment Bureau and the Interchange 

System, and was a liberal contributor to 
both of the Fraud Prevention Funds that 
Were raised by the N.A.C.M. 
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Julian A. Gregory 





Funeral services for Julian A. Gregory 
of Gregory, Stewart & Montgomery, 
general counsel for the N.A.C.M. and 
the New York C.M.A. for many years, 
who died in N. Y. Hospital on Mar. 20, 
were held at his Wilton, Conn. residence. 
Mr. Gregory had been invalided for 
several months and died of complications 
aggravated by a bad heart condition. He 
was 64 yrs. old. For many years he was 
active in the affairs of the Port of N. Y. 
Authority which builds and operates such 
facilities as the vehicular tunnels under 
the Hudson R. and the Geo. Washington 
Bridge. 


Joseph D. Steigerwald 


Cleveland—The Cleveland local credit 
executives mourned the death of Joseph 
D. Steigerwald, Secretary, F. W. Foberts 
Co., who died on March 22. He had been 
affiliated with the local Association for 
many years. 





Phillip W. Ruppert 


Milwaukee—Phillip W. Ruppert, Asst. 
Manager, National Lead Co., a charter 
Superzeb of the Royal Order of Zebras 
and Chairman of the Milwaukee Paint and 
Varnish Credit Group since 1932, died on 
Thursday, March 16, at his home in Mil- 
waukee. As an active Zebra, Mr. Ruppert 
had been honored with election to national 
Divizeb for the Central Division Associa- 
tions. In Association affairs he was very 
active and often referred to himself as 
“a credit-minded salesman.” 











Promotions 








South Bend—Harold A. Smith, National 
Director, N.A.C.M. was recently named 
Vice President and Treasurer of his firm, 
the South Bend Lathe Works. Mr. Smith, 
who had previously held the post of Sec- 
retary in that company, is also a Director 
of the firm. 

Detroit—J. E. McMurray, Credit Mana- 
ger, Buhl Sons Co. of this city and member 
of the Detroit A.C.M. has been transferred 
to the Grand Rapids branch of his com- 
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pany where he will be General Manager. 


Pittsburgh—Robert G. Culp, for many 
years in charge of credits, together with 
other responsibilities, has recently been 
named President of his company, the Fort 
Pitt Bedding Co. 


New York—Samuel Bertcher, Credit 
Manager, Edmund Wright-Ginsberg Corp., 
has been elected Secretary of the firm. A 
member of the company for over eight 
years Mr. Bertcher is a past President of 
the New York Chapter, National Institute 
of Credit, and a Director of the New York 
C.M.A. 

Grand Rapids—W. C. Seifried is the 
new Manager of the local branch of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Wayne Sim- 
mons, former Manager, is now in charge 
of the Milwaukee branch of the company. 


Pittsburgh—Larry Bell, Union National 
Bank, has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of that institution. 


Green Bay—W. M. Smith, for several 
years Credit Manager, Standard Oil Co., 
has been promoted to a similar position 
at Kansas City, Mo. H. T. O’Neil has 
been promoted from Asst. Credit Manager 
to Credit Manager of the Green Bay Divi- 
sion of the Standard Oil Co. 


Pittsburgh—H. C. Workmaster was re- 
cently appointed technical adviser on real 
estate taxation of the Pennsylvania Prop- 
erty Owners’ Assn. He is a member of 
the Credit Assn. of Western Pa. 

Chicago—Edward L. Lloyd, who has 
attended many N.A.C.M. Credit Congresses 
as Chief of the Market Data Section, 
Bureau of*Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in connection with the cooperative 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ survey 
conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the N.A.C.M.,_ recently 
joined the staff of the A. C. Nielsen Co., 
a market research organization. He has 
contributed articles to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT in the past 
few years. 


Classified: 


Credit Manager—twelve years experi- 
ence in credit and collection work. Entire 
responsibility of extension of credits with 
large manufacturing concern. Also wide 
range of experience in general office rou- 
tine. Best of references. Address Box 51, 
Credit and Financial Management, One 
Park Ave., New York. 


Young man, age 25, interested in enter- 
ing the field of credit. College graduate 
with major in Economics and Business 
Administration. Two years experience in 
statistical and accounts receivable work. 
Can locate at point of opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 52, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, One Park Ave., New York. 


The services of a level-headed pro- 
ducer are available. He is familiar with 
every detail of credit management and col- 
lections. His training and initiative meet 
the requirements of any business with its 
changing problems. This man, now in his 


forties, is handling credits and collections 
in a large oil corporation. 
53, Credit and Financial 
One Park Ave., New York. 


Address Box 
Management, 
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“Tea for two”’ 


In a pent-house apartment, overlooking 
the hills of Hollywood, they bridged a gap 
of thirteen years and in one hour, gave a 
glance backward.to 1925 and looked for- 
ward into the future, to the time of 
equality in all things for Women Credit 
Executives. 

Such was the first meeting of Lillian M. 
Guth of New York and Florence E. Banks 
of Los Angeles at five o’clock on the after- 
noon of March 6, 1939—those two women 
whose names are synonymous with the origia 
and development of our Credit Women 
Clubs throughout the United States. 

For thirteen years they had corresponded, 
without ever having met. Miss Guth 
working on the eastern coast and Miss 
Banks on the western, at first holding to- 
gether by a tiny thread, then welding into 
a chain across the country, all women en- 
gaged in credit work. 

What they said to each other we will 
never know—what they dreamed over the 
tea cups was history in the making. Here’s 
hoping they both live to see their dreams 
come true. Two women, separated by a 
continent, having the same ideas and ideals 
for the women of their profession, who 
met for one hour then parted, perhaps 
never to meet again, until destiny decrees 
—yet the work they began thirteen years 
ago carries on, building monuments to 
their memory while they are still with us. 


Binghamton: 


The local Credit Women’s Club held a 
special meeting at the end of March in 
honor of the completion of the class in 
credits and collections which they spon- 
sored during the winter months. Charles 
J. Martin of the National Consumer Credit 
Reporting Corporation addressed the meet- 
ing, to which the members of the Triple 
Cities A.C.M. were invited. Miss Cathe- 
rine O’Donnell is retaining her Secretary- 
ship of the Binghamton Association. 


Chicago: 


The Chicago Credit Women’s Club has 
organized a “Goin’ Round” Committee with 
Stella Harris as Chairman. On the first 
occasion 46 members and friends went to 
a large local rug house to learn about 
rugs. Similar trips are planned for future 
occasions. 


Cleveland: 


The April meeting of the local Credit 
Women’s Club was held on April 11 with 
Edythe Fern Melrose, General Manager, 
Station WJW of Akron, speaking on “Per- 
sonality—Your Greatest Asset”. The meet- 
ing was also Executive Night for the heads 
of organizations represented in the Credit 
Club. Officers and Trustees of the Asso- 
ciation were also in attendance. 


Philadelphia: 


The local Credit Women’s Club took 
part in the 7th annual “Friendship dinner” 
which is held each year by the various 
Women’s Clubs in the city. This year’s 
event was sponsored by the Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club of Philadel- 
phia in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The April 13th meeting of the Club 
heard a talk by Josef Daikeler of the 
Borden Company on “The Credit Women’s 
Place in Tomorrow’s Business”. 


Rochester: 


Irene Rankin, Director of the Placement 
Bureau of the School of Commerce, was 
the speaker at the April meeting of the 
local Credit Women’s Club. The annual 
May Party is scheduled for May 22 with 
Teresa McGrath, Rochester Telephone 
Company, in charge of arrangements. 


Worcester: 


Discussions are under way locally con- 
cerning the organization of a Women’s 
Group. Among those active in promoting 
the idea is Miss M. B. Graham, White & 
Bagley Co. 





Prof. George Helwig of the University 
of Detroit was the speaker at the March 
monthly meeting of the Detroit Credit 
Women Executives. The speaker, who 
conducts the course in Mercantile Credits 
sponsored by the Detroit Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit, presented a discussion 


News About Credit Matters 


of credit problems. 
bridge party of the group will be held at 
the Barlum Hotel on May 6. 

The local club now has 58 members. Its 
officers are: Pres., Mrs. B. Hunter, Eaton- 
Clark Co.; Vice Pres., Helen Ferguson, 


The annual spring 


Clayton-Lambert Co.; Treas. Patricia 
Phillips, Lynn B. Emery Co. ; Secy., Gladys 
M. Kline, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
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Chicago: 


Grand Exalted Superzeb, D. C. C amp- 
bell, has announced plans are being pre. 
pared for the fifth annual round-up for 
Grand Rapids during the week of the Na- 
tional Credit Congress, June 11-15. Since 
this is the “wooden anniversary” Don sug- 
gests that all Zebras strive to bring the 
“Wouldn’t comes” to the round-up and 
make it the greatest round-up yet held, 

The local Herd has added the slogan 
“Congenial Credit Contacts Create Confi- 
dence” to its ritual for initiations, as a 
further step towards creating genuine 
credit fraternalism. 


Pittsburgh: 


Superzeb Fred T. Menges, assisted by 
Eastern Divizeb Floyd Ferguson and of- 
ficers and members of the Pittsburgh Herd 
started 1939 with a dinner business meeting 
and initiation at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 
Thirty-six members braved the cold winter 
night in order to receive six new candi- 
dates into the Herd. The candidates were 
astounded when they were whisked away 
from this coal and steel center, and found 
themselves running over the burning sands 
of the Zebra country. Those who emerged 
from the ordeal handed out by the “Mule 
Skinners” were: R. Edward Vero, I. Bloom, 
L. H. Lund, H. W. Meider and L. R. 
Sharpe. One candidate who could not at- 
tend the round-up was C. O. Swanson, but 
through the kindness of Superzeb Menges, 
the following were delegated to apply the 
stripes at Oil City, on Tuesday, February 
28: Ed. Schramko, Three Horse Power 
Burro; Murray Johnston, Keeper of the 
Zoo; Dud Meredith and H. L. “Dip” Luse, 
The business session was devoted to credit 
association membership work and some dis- 
cussion was held on Herd Social activities. 


Fresno: 


The annual state Conclave of the Royal 
Order of Zebras was held Saturday night, 
April 15, here in the California Hotel. 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Fresno Zebras 
were in attendance. The Los Angeles Herd 
staged the initiations. 


San Francisco: 


Eight new members have been added to 
the local Herd of Zebras. They are: 
Jimmie Old, Remington Rand, Inc.; L. 
Ross Sine, Mailler Searles Co.; George 
Greenan, Western Stopper Co.; Joe Rug- 
giero, General Electric Contracts Corp.; 
Herb Whitacre, Kieckhefer Container 
Corp.; George Morlock, Credit Managers 
Association; Shirley Smith, Standard 
Brands, Inc. and Chas. A. Jensen, General 
Petroleum Corp. 





Attend the 
44th Credit Congress 
Grand Rapids — June 11-15 
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INFONIC 








The heading of this column is 
used by permission of the Insti- 
tute bulletin published by the 
Rochester Chapter monthly. The 
name is a coined word meaning 
“Info” for information and “NIC” 
for National Institute of Credit. 
It will identify N.I.C. activities 
hereafter. 

Newark Chapter, under the auspices of 
the Insurance Educational Committee of 
the Association, presented at their regular 
April forum meeting a program under the 
title of “Information Please.” Five New 
Jersey insurance experts dared any and 
all credit men to ask them questions on in- 
surance as it is related to credit. 

New York Chapter has recently pub- 
lished a very attractive Chapter member- 
ship directory. The regular monthly forum 
meeting of the Chapter held at the Astor 
Hotel was addressed by A. D. Whiteside, 
Chairman of the Board of Dun and Brad- 
street. Mr. Whiteside gave an unusually 
informal and informative talk on integrity 
and included many confidential comments 
on the European crisis. 

Kansas City Association has just com- 
pleted a series of forum meetings under 
the direction of the Educational Committee. 
These meetings are a forerunner to the 
organization of an active Chapter of the 
Institute. 

In San Diego, a special class in Problems 
of Credit Management has been organized, 
limited to experienced credit executives. 
The course will be conducted by Professor 
Park J. Ewart of Los Angeles. 

The Director of Education has just re- 
turned from visits to Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, Kan- 
sas City, Austin and Chicago. Preliminary 
steps were taken to revive the Chapter in 
New Orleans and to organize new Chap- 
ters in Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Kansas City. 

The Tregoe Essay competition will this 
year draw more than double the number 
of entries received in former years! 

The Academic Keys of the Chapter have 
had the wording changed from Junior and 
Senior to Associate and Fellow in line 
with the recent change of designations for 
those completing N.I.C. courses. 

Note: Chapters should send 
news items to be included in this 
column to Carl H. Henrikson, Di- 
rector of Education. 


St. Joseph: 


The newly-elected President of the St. 
Joseph A.C.M. is Mrs. Ida L. Reed of the 
Douglas Candy Co. She has been very 
active in both Association and Credit 
Women affairs and is a member of the 
National Credit Women’s Committee. 









Parents, plans, production, and perspiration! Finally 
Mac’s new High Speed unit was ready for the eager in- 


dustry awaiting this new labor-saver. But on the first one 
sold, the safety device jammed, with a ruined shop and a 
seriously injured operator. The designer and builder 
was faced with a large claim for personal injuries and 
for property damageas well, running well into four figures. 


But he thanked ¢his man who told him the U.S. F. & G. 
had settled the claims. It all started one day when the 
insurance man said “Suppose one of those machines 
went bad—you might be liable for personal injuries and 
property damage, too. You should have Products Public 
Liability and Property Damage Insurance .. .” 


This man is one of the 9,000 U.S. F. & G. Agents. He 
has a wide contact with both personal and business prob- 
lems. Your local U. S. F. & G. Agent will gladly give you 
the benefit of his experience to help you solve your insur- 
ance problems —by showing you the various ways in 
which fidelity, casualty and surety insurance can protect 
you and your business. Your local telephone book will 
give you his name. Telephone him today. 


with which is affiliated 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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U. S. F. & G. 


- STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


E FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 









Sign on the Dotted Line 


(Cont'd from P. 8) the weakness of the old 
conditional sales contract, which really constituted a se- 
cret lien, and have partially remedied the situation by 
passing laws governing the use of this instrument so that 
it is now largely a matter of statutory law. In the 
process, most States now require filing for protection 
against third parties, the same as with the chattel mort- 
gage, and although most States still provide for an elec- 
tion of remedies in case of default, the trend seems to be 
to more closely approach the same results obtainable in 
the chattel mortgage. Indeed the Uniform Conditional 
Sales Act which has been adopted in a few States goes 
so far as to throw out the old election theory and allows 
re-taking with a subsequent: suit for any resulting de- 
ficiency. 







































Steps Needed for Mortgages 


When you sell under a chattel mortgage or a condi- 
tional sales contract agreement, you usually want to rely 
upon these contracts to give you absolute protection. Cer- 
tain preliminary steps are necessary. You must be 
certain that your product does not depreciate too rapidly 
or that it is not subject to too rapid loss of value because 
of style changes, obsolescence, etc. Your product must be 
one easily identified and one that can readily be covered 
by this type of contract. You must be certain that your 
deferred payment terms call for a sufficient cash payment 
and large enough monthly payments to maintain an in- 
creasing equity for the buyer in the material purchased. 
This is to protect you in case of repossession and also to 
make it more attractive for the buyer to keep his pay- 
ments up. You must also make definite arrangements for 
the usual insurance coverage on the chattel, protecting 
you in case of loss. Then you should get a good lawyer, 
one who thoroughly understands the various State laws 
on the subject, to draw up the proper forms to be used in 
the different States in which you expect to sell under this 
typeof contract. If their use is only an occasional one, 
and where the money involved is considerable, it prob- 
ably will pay to have your lawyer re-check the complete 
contract each time before you use it and so take care of 
possible changes affecting the use of the instrument. If 
you use this type of contract frequently and in several 
different States, it probably pays to have some good chat- 
tel mortgage and conditional sales contract service for 
ready reference on your desk so that you can guard against 
changed filing requirements, new affidavit requirements, 
etc., and also be in a position to refer any important 
change in the laws back to your lawyer for revision of 
the contract form itself. With such a service, you also 
are fairly well prepared to quickly decide if you are suffi- 
ciently protected should your customer ask you to use a 

_ form other than the one recommended for general use in 
that particular State. 


Credit Record Important 


In every case a thorough credit investigation should be 
made of your customer’s financial standing. This will 
show you the extent to which you might have to rely on 
your contract as security. It will also give you certain 
information necessary to properly make up a good con- 
tract. The form of organization affects wording of a 
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contract, the affidavits used, and filing requirements. The 
exact address of your customer’s plant will usually be 
shown and is needed. The report will indicate who 
probably has authority to execute the papers. Whether 
the company is an owner or renter of the real estate will 
make a difference as to the need for a landlord’s waiver 
in some States. Whether the real estate, if owned, is 
encumbered or not makes a difference in the time within 
which filing must be made. 

In making up the contract, be certain that you use the 
correct and complete name of the corporation; and if not 
incorporated, the owner’s or partners’ names as well as 
the trade style used. An accurate, complete and definite 
description of the chattels should be given, using serial 
numbers or identifying numbers where possible. Be sure 
to have the correct address shown, and if you are not cer- 
tain that you have secured the correct one from reports 
or letterheads, write direct to your customer or secure 
the information from the County Tax or Surveyor’s 
Office. Needless to say, the amounts used and maturi- 
ties shown on the payments should be carefully checked. 
Look at your service reports to see the number and kind 
of witnesses required, whether or not an acknowledg- 
ment is necessary, and if so, what is the proper form to 
use and before whom should it be executed. Is an aff- 
davit of good faith necessary? Does the buyer or the 
seller both have to execute one? Are any special affi- 
davits necessary, such as the landlord’s waiver mentioned 
above, or supplementary affidavits relative to fixtures at- 
tached to real estate where your product is not classed 
as a chattel that retains its own personality? What 
officials must sign the contract? 


Execute Contract First 


Complete execution of the contracts, and note or notes 
usually employed with the contract, should be done be- 
fore shipment of your material, and in certain cases even 
the filing should be done before shipment or at least be- 
fore arrival of the material at your customer’s plant. A 
copy of the contract should be given to the buyer for his 
records, and in some States requiring you to do this, a 
separate receipt should be received from him for his copy 
of the contract, unless a receipt form is embodied in the 
contract form itself. 

Either file or record the contract immediately, accord- 
ing to the State requirements. Most States require prompt 
filing, but even when you are given some leeway, it never 
hurts to have it done right away. Be most particular that 
filing is done in the proper place. In most cases this will 
be in some County Office, but there still are some States 
which require filing to be made in a particular City 
Clerk’s or Town Clerk’s Office. Perhaps tax stamps are 
necessary, so be sure to have them afhxed. Sometimes 
filing is necessary in several different places, as when 
partners are involved, so be certain that these separate 
filings are taken care of. Get a receipt for the filings so 
that you know the time and date that filing was com- 
pleted and so that you will also have handy the proper 
reference numbers for use later on in case of renewal or 
cancellation requirements. 

Once filed, be sure that the contract is kept in force 
by renewals at the proper time. Be very careful about 
this because the law is usually quite exact on this point, 
and since some States require renewal filings once each 
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year, you will have to watch this point 
carefully if you sell on longer terms 
than twelve months or if by giving 
certain note renewals you _ have 
stretched beyond this period. When 
the contract has been paid up, be sure 
to file a satisfaction piece to discharge 
the lien. While this action is not re- 
quired by law, it is a requirement in 
certain States to cancel within a very 
short period of time following demand 
from your customer to have this taken 
care of, and both civil and penalty 
damages are provided in case of non- 
compliance within the stated time lim- 
its. Regardless of this, it should be 
taken care of so as not to tie up the 
customer in case of later financing 
where an unsatisfied lien would be 
shown open on the records, and it gives 
you a fine opportunity to write a nice 
letter to the customer at the time you 
inform him that full payment and can- 
cellation has been completed. 

In case of default, act promptly, if 
such is necessary under the law to pro- 
tect yourself. If you feel it advisable 
to take back material, try to have it re- 
turned without the necessity of legal 
action with a resulting saving of time 
and money; but if this is done or if 
the same result is obtained through 
replevin or foreclosure proceedings, be 
sure you follow quite exactly the legal 
procedure set forth, or it may cost you 
real money. 


Be on Safe Side 


Many of the points mentioned and 
the suggestions made in this discussion 
are sometimes not legally necessary for 
a good contract. However, if there is 
the slightest question on any point, 
lean over backwards to be certain that 
you are on the safe side. This will 
help you to avoid loss resulting from 
your not having followed exactly some 
involved legal point. Furthermore, 
even though your contract may be 
legally correct as later decided in 
court, if such a test is necessary, you 
have lost valuable time and money in 
maintaining your action in court. 

In closing, may I again emphasize 
the value of careful analysis of every 
instrument on which an autograph is 
secured. You should first decide under 
which classification the purpose of the 
particular contract falls, and then be 
quite certain that the form, execution, 
etc., will give you the best possible re- 
sults in the particular case under con- 
sideration, whether it be to avoid mis- 
understanding, to assist in the collec- 
tion procedure, or to give security. 


More for old-age 


A more generous old-age pension 
system for the United States is recom- 
mended by the Committee on Old-Age 
Security of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

Describing the minimum contribu- 
tory benefits or pensions to be paid 
under the Social Security Act in 1942 
and thereafter as generally “inade- 
quate” in comparison with payments 
under some of the state old-age as- 
sistance plans, the Committee proposed 
to: 


(1) Pay bigger federal benefits 
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(2) Begin paying them in 1939 
rather than 1942 

(3) Pay them to more people 

(4) Ultimately decrease the work- 

er’s share of the cost 

(5) Abandon the old-age reserve 

fund method of financing and 
proceed on a_ pay-as-you-go 
basis with only a small con- 
tingency reserve. 

In addition, the Committee proposed 
an increase in the federal contribution 
to the states for financing old-age as- 
sistance which would make it easier for 
the poorer states to pay adequate pen- 
sions to their needy aged. 
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To make a sailboat thoroughly seaworthy, every seam must be caulked. Like- 
wise, a bank or a business, to be entirely safe, must stop every crevice of possible 
loss with adequate insurance and bonding coverage. 


Many are the hazards that beset bankers and business men today: embezzlement, 
forgery, raising of checks, robbery, safe burglary, and loss of securities. Against 
the consequences of these and similar misfortunes, Standard Accident of Detroit 


provides sound stock company protection. 


A Standard agent will gladly measure the hazards of a bank or business and 
recommend protection that precisely fits the individual needs. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


™ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Chairmen of Group Sessions 


Now Formulating Programs 


By Charles F. Anderson, Grand Rapids Varnish Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan— National Chairman, Credit Group Committee 


your key, mister. And now you are in Grand Rapids 
at the Pantlind Hotel for the 44th Annual Credit 
Congress. 

By the way, here’s the registration desk. Let’s get this 
registration over with. Now let’s look around. What I 
want to see is that Civic Auditorium I’ve heard so much 
about. Say! This is handy. Right across the street, 
just as they said. Let’s drop across and look it over. 
Wonder where we will hold our Group Sessions. ‘They 
tell me these Industry Sessions have become quite a thing 
in these Credit Congresses of late. 

Look, here are 14 special group rooms right along- 
side the main Convention Hall. They tell me these are 
all air-conditioned—and I mean real air-conditioned. 
They say this Auditorium can be kept at any tempera- 
ture desired. Down as low as 60° if necessary, right in 
the middle of summer. But, of course, that’s too cool. 


a ront! Boy! Here go the traveling bags. Here's 
wu 





Airy Rooms Available 


Notice this. It says some of the Industry Group Ses- 
sions will be held in the hotel’s special rooms. Let’s 
drift around and see these rooms. Say, this is a honey. 
Right here off the mezzanine, with plenty of air and 
away from the noise in the lobby. Someone said the 
Pantlind Hotel has 15 or 20 rooms about like this one. 
There’s going to be plenty of room for the 32 Groups. 

Let’s walk up the street to the Rowe Hotel. It’s just 
two short blocks north. The Rowe is one of the Ameri- 
can Hotel Corporation’s hotels. You know what that 
means. ‘They keep their hotels in the pink of condition. 
Allan Lowe, the Manager, recently came from Chicago 
and he knows what people want. Here is the Hunt 
Room, one of the live spots in Grand Rapids. Some- 
thing doing every minute. What about Group Sessions 
here? This English room off the mezzanine is a beaut. 
The Spanish room just suits my Group. We'll need 
room for about 30 to 40. The hotel situation here is 
as good as I’ve seen anywhere. 

Now, let’s go to the Morton Hotel. They tell me 
there are 400 of the finest modern rooms up there. Did 
you notice it took us just four minutes to walk up here 
from the Pantlind? This is where we save taxi fare. 
In a city like Grand Rapids you get around mighty easy. 
I feel relaxed already. This rush, rush I’ve been accus- 
tomed to has dropped off like a coat. I can see I’m 
really going to enjoy this Credit Congress. Let’s take a 
peek at some of the Conference Rooms here at the Mor- 
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ton. Look at this one. This would be just right for the 
Paint Group, or maybe the Auto Accessories Group, 
This could easily hold 75 to 100—and look, here is 
another just about like it. And say, they tell me the 
Morton Hotel Grille is famous for its food. This is a 
foxy mezzanine with comfortable chairs. And the lobby 
—friendly and bright. Yes, that’s all genuine travertine 
in the lobby. They tell me it cost plenty of dough to 
build this hotel. It’s only about 15 years old. Looks 
like new. 


Sunday Night Treats 


And so we drift around. Tomorrow morning bright 
and early the Credit Congress opens. Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons the Industry Groups meet. It’s 
going to be a fine Convention. I’m surprised at the 
number who have already registered. Don’t forget to- 
night. What! Didn’t you know there was to be some 
high class entertainment starting tonight right here in 
the Pantlind? Sure thing. Henry Heimann had some- 
thing to do with this, they tell me. The pianist comes 
directly from New York and has an international repv- 
tation. She has played in the principal places in Europe. 
Tickets for this would usually cost $3.30 each. They 
have some other surprises here for Sunday night. Grand 
Rapids sure is starting this Convention off right. A 
friendly lot of people. ‘They were right down at the 
depot to meet us when we came in. 

Well, so long, boys! I’m going up to the room a 
minute, but I'll be down in a jiffy because I want a good 
seat and I want to meet some of the Grand Rapids 
Reception Committee, especially some of these nice look- 
ing hostesses. By the way, don’t you think it’s a clever 
idea to start the ball rolling Sunday night with this 
high class entertainment? 





Forum Discussions Popular 

Information available on progress made to date by 
chairmen and industry groups in the preparation of their 
programs indicates that the Grand Rapids meetings will 
equal or excel in interest those of previous years. A new 
trend is indicated in the preparation of programs, and 
providing more time for open forum discussions and the 
reducing of the number of topics set for specific dis- 
cussion, allowing a greater amount of time for each one. 

The plan of effecting greater permanency of organiza- 
tion for industry groups within the Association, through 
- . & May, 1939 
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the selection of a Chairman and a 
Committee to continue active through 
the year and until the next Credit 
Congress, has met with general ap- 
proval and acceptance, and every effort 
will be made to inaugurate that pro- 
gram in each of the industry meetings. 

Further efforts are being made 
toward providing secretarial assistance 
for each industry meeting. Secretary- 
Managers of the local Associations, 
thoroughly informed on all Association 
activities, are volunteering to serve the 
chairmen in these capacities. One im- 
portant advantage anticipated from 
this will be complete minutes of the 
discussions and activities of the groups, 
providing copies to all who attend, and 
making them available as promotion 
material for the committee which will 
continue active in the industries dur- 
ing the year. 


Speakers Being Selected 

A number of well known speakers 
have already been selected by various 
groups, each topic thus presented be- 
ing in the nature of an elaboration 
upon and not a repetition of discus- 
sions of credit problems as presented 
in the main Credit Congress sessions, 
thus effecting a continuity which will 
make it of importance and interest to 
everyone to follow through the entire 
program of the convention, attending 
both the main sessions and the indus- 
try group meetings. 

Detailed information regarding 
speakers and a further outline of the 
programs of the various groups will 
appear in the next issue of “Credit 
and Financial Management.” Fol- 
lowing is a roster of the group meet- 
ings so far arranged and the names of 
the chairmen and vice-chairmen in each 
instance :— 

Advertising Media:—R. E. Langton, 
Chairman, Salt Lake Tribune & Telegram, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; A. L. Vogt, Vice- 
Chairman, San Diego Union Tribune, San 
Diego, California; L. F. Sullivan, Vice- 
Chairman, Des Moines Register-Tribune, 
Des Moines, Iowa; T. E. Kramer, Vice- 
Chairman, Philadelphia. 

Automotive Supplies:—E. M. Palmer, 
Chairman, Hinsdale Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Banking:—R. D. Mange, Chairman, 
Hackley Union National Bank, Muskegon, 
Michigan; Martin E. Lillie, Vice-Chair- 
man, Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
gan; Vincent Yaeger, Vice-Chairman, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III.; 
W. E. Blakeley, Vice-Chairman, National 
Bank of Detroit. 

Brewers, Distillers, Wholesale Liquors :— 
H. H. Jacobi, Chairman, Hiram Walker 
& Co., Chicago; Howard Gibson, Vice- 
Chairman, Natl. Distillers Products, N. Y. C. 

Building Material & Construction:—N. 


D. Bragg, 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chairman, McCrady-Rogers 

Men’s Furnishings & Clothing, Dry 
Goods & Ladies’ Wear:—L. A. Ernst, 
Chairman, Men’s Furnishings & Clothing 
Division, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo.; I. J. Gale, Chairman, Dry 
Goods & Ladies’ Wear Division, Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Coal & Solid Fuel:—Herman Thiessen, 
Chairman, Oglebay-Norton Co., Cleveland. 

Confectionery Manufacturing :—B. Frank 
Fox, Chairman, Lamont-Corliss Co., New 
York City, N. Y.; Frederick Poel, Vice- 
Chairman, A. E. Brooks & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Drugs & Chemicals:—G. E. Raymond, 
Chairman, Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
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L. W. Hutchins, Co-Chairman, Hazeltine 
& Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
A. T. Rickards, Vice-Chairman, Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Marguer- 
ite Jordan, Vice-Chairman, Humiston 
Keeling & Co., Chicago, III. 

Electrical & Radio:—E. R. Meggs, Chair- 
man, General Electric Supply Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Fine Paper:—Geo. G. Marguerat, Chair- 
man, Butler Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Food Products & Allied Lines (Manu- 
facturing) -—Frank H. Wheat, Chairman, 
Federal Match Sales Corp., N. Y. C. 

Food Products & Confectionery (Whole- 
sale) :—John McGrath, Chairman, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Legal End of the 
Dotted Line 


(Continued from page 11) even adopt a forged signature.” 

Most signatures in commercial transactions today are 
made by agents, by reason of the fact that a large pro- 
portion of business is conducted by corporations, which 
can act only through agents, and even though the business 
organization be other than the corporate form, much of 
the work, including signing papers, is delegated to agents. 
It is therefore important to consider signatures in the 
light of the law of principal and agent. 


Signatures by Agents 


The law recognizes the right of an agent to sign for 
his principal and the principal is bound by the agent’s 
signature if the agent is duly authorized. And it is suffi- 
cient that the agent merely sign the principal’s name 
without indicating by whom the signature is made or the 
nature of the authorization.” Thus it has been held 
sufficient for an agent or officer of a corporation to sign 
the corporate name without adding the signature of the 
signer or indicating his authority.” It is a common prac- 
tice to have the agent make a signature for his principal 
by signing his own name with the words “on account of” 
or “on behalf of” or “for” the principal, or by the use 
of the principal’s name “by” the agent. 

Often an agent will sign a negotiable instrument and 
follow his signature with a designation such as “presi- 
dent,” “agent” or “trustee” without any indication in the 
instrument as to who the principal might be. In in- 
numerable cases the courts have held that such designa- 
tions are merely descriptive terms and the signer binds 
himself personally.” It has even been held that where 
one signs his name and follows it with a designation 
“agent for John Smith” or “President of ABC Corpora- 
tion” the designation is merely descriptive matter and 
does not indicate an agency.” Where the corporate name 
is placed upon an instrument and this is followed by the 
signature “A.B., President” the weight of authority holds 
that the corporation alone is bound thereby™ but there 
are decisions holding both corporation and officer liable,” 
while in some cases the courts permit parol evidence to 


explain the intention of the parties in making the signa- 
ture.” 


Should Show Capacity 


Where the agent signs in a case other than that in- 
volving a negotiable instrument it is important that the 
signature indicate the capacity in which the agent signs 
although parol evidence is generally admissible to show 
this. Where the contract fails to disclose who the prin- 
cipal is, the principal is liable on and may enforce the 
contract unless it is a negotiable instrument or an instru- 
ment under seal.” And this is true in the case of an 
undisclosed principal, whether or not the signature of 
the agent indicates that he is signing in a representative 
capacity. By failure to indicate his agency the agent 
also becomes liable on the contract and acquires the right 
to enforce it in his own name.” Where an instrument 
is under seal it is held, in those jurisdictions where the 
common law rule with regard to seals still prevails, that 
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BAD DEBT LOSS SURVEY IN JUNE 


Preliminary results of the FIRST ANNUAL BAD 
DEBT LOSS SURVEY will be presented in next 
month’s issue. This survey is being conducted by 
the Marketing Research Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in cooperation 
with the National Association of Credit Men. 


Approximately 3,500 wholesalers and manu- 
facturers furnished information on their credit 
sales, bad debt losses, the approximate number of 
accounts receivable and the number of accounts 
written off. The Marketing Research Division is 
adding total net sales from the monthly reports 
of these firms and is also computing bad debt loss 
percentages and other pertinent ratios. 


The reports are now being edited and tabulated 
for presentation by industries and trades, and 
where possible by regions and by size of business. 


Your Association feels that the results will be 
a valuable contribution in the field of credit analy- 
sis and that they will prove most helpful to in- 
dividual firms who desire to check their own 
performances against the average results which 
will be shown for other firms in their trade. 


the agent alone is liable on, and may enforce, such instru- 
ment unless it is clearly indicated that the agent is con- 
tracting for his principal and that the signature is the 
principal’s by the agent.” 


“Per Proc” Signatures 


It is not uncommon to find a negotiable instrument 
signed by an agent with the designation “per proc.” fol- 
lowing his name. This indicates that it is a signature by 
“procuration” which has the legal effect of notifying all to 
whom the instrument may come that the agent’s authority 
is limited and that the principal will be bound only where 
the agent acts within the scope of his authority.” 

Although in the foregoing paragraphs it will be ob- 
served that improper signatures may lead to serious com- 
plications, it should be obvious that when contracts, 
orders and other documents are subscribed most signa- 
ture problems will be avoided. If the other party’s auto- 
graph is on the agreement, there is no need to worry 
about the signature’s being in compliance with the statute 
of frauds or with a recording statute and if litigation 
must be resorted to the autograph carries with it a strong 
presumption of the authenticity of the writing. 





% Mondragon v. Mondragon, 113 Tex., 404. 
25 McCall v. Jordan, 200 Iowa, 961. 
8 Matter of Irving, 198 App. Div. (N. Y.), 414. 
27 Conner v, Clark 12 Cal., 168; Hall v. Bradbury, 40 Conn., 32. 
or Davis v. England, 141 ‘Mass., 587; DeWitt v. Waltman, 9 N. Y. 


i. 

2? Falk v. Moebs, 127 U. S., 597. 

80 Bayh v. Hannah, 69 Ind. App., 348. 
8! Bean v. Pioneer Mining Co., 66 Cal., 451. 

%2 Everett v. Drew, 129 Mass., 150. 

ae Ernston, 124 Minn., 49; Jacobson v. Lambert, 109 
* Citizens’ National Bank v. Jennings, 35 Ga. App., 553. 

%5 Section 21—Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law. 
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Credit Congress Committees 


Grand Rapids Lists Aides for Convention 


mittees for the 44th annual Credit Congress of the 

National Association of Credit Men to be held in 

Grand Rapids, June 11-15, have been announced by 
R. W. Forwood of the Consumers’ Power Company, 
who is 1939 Credit Congress Chairman. 

This 44th meeting of the second largest business or- 
ganization in the United States will be held under the 
auspices of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men. 

The Executive Committee, composed of the chairmen 
of the various Credit Congress committees, consists of: 
Charles F. Anderson, Grand Rapids Varnish Co., chair- 
man, Credit Groups; Miss Blanche Crosby, Carpenter 
Paper Co., chairman, Credit Women’s Committee; 
George Erhardt, Breen & Halladay Fuel Co.; Russell 
Fairles, National Bank of Grand Rapids, chairman, 
Bankers’ Committee; Charles Foote, Tanglefoot Co.; 
Frederick K. Luneke, Grand Rapids Bedding Co., chair- 
man, Transportation Committee; Chas. §. MacDonald, 
Standard Oil Co., chairman, Program & Speakers’ Com- 
mittee; Fred W. Mare, Alabastine Co., chairman, Pub- 
licity Committee; Wm. Maurer, American Seating Co.; 
Floyd Mayo, Bixby Office Supply Co., chairman, In- 
formation Committee; Ed. R. Meggs, General Electric 
Sup. Co., chairman, Hotel & Reservations Committee; 
Ed. P. Neuman, National Brass Co., chairman, Registra- 
tion Committee; Fred Olson, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co.; Walter Sack, Grand Rapids City Hall; Mrs. I. C. 
Spraker, Charles A. Coye, Inc.; Mrs. Mayo Ziegler, 
Res. 1242 Hope St., chairman, Hostess Committee; 
Mayo Ziegler, John Widdicomb Co., chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee; A. F. Zoellner, John K. Burch Co., 
chairman, Entertainment Committee; Frederick Schrop, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Credit Men, Credit Congress Director ; 
Edward. De Groot, Sec., Grand Rapids Ass’n of Credit 
Men; R. W. Forwood, Consumers’ Power Co., Credit 
Congress chairman. 

The Vice Chairmen of the various committees are: 
Martin E. Lillie of the Old Kent Bank, Bankers; Miss 
Lucille Billings of H. Leonard & Sons, Credit Women’s; 
Miss Irene Eberhard of Blue Valley Creamery, Credit 
Women’s; Rodney Schopps of the Pantlind Hotel, In- 
formation. 

The remaining membership of the committees is as 
follows: 

Bankers: William T. Hakken, Central Bank; C. L. 
Linderholm, Central Bank; C. W. Kuning, Peoples’ 
Nat’l Bank of Grand Rapids; Ralph Willard, Union 
Bank of Michigan; Henry Verhoek, Old Kent Bank; 
Eugene Richards, Old Kent Bank; William Bommelje, 
Old Kent Bank; Ira Moore, Peoples Nat’l Bank; Arthur 
Wells, Nat’l Bank of Grand Rapids; Victor Stuart, Nat’] 


ieee appointments of the personnel of all com- 
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Bank of Grand Rapids; Joseph Brewer, Nat’l Bank of 
Grand Rapids; Edw. J. Frey, Union Bank of Michigan; 
Leon Closterhouse, Central Bank; Bernard Fallon, 
Citizens Independent Bank; Samuel Buckner, Grand 
Rapids Trust Co.; Henry Worfel, Grand Rapids Trust 
Co.; Howard Lawrence, Michigan Trust Co.; John 
McReynolds, Michigan Trust Co.; Thos. Mason, Grand 


Rapids Mutual Fed. Sav. & Loan Ass’n; Geo. Young, 


Grand Rapids Mutual Fed. Sav. & Loan Ass’n; Joel 
Leslie, Mutual Home Fed. Sav. & Loan Ass’n; Harold 
Swanson, Mutual Home Fed. Sav. & Loan Ass’n. 

Credit Congress: Geo. E. Osterhouse, Browne-Morse 
Co.; Geo. Eastwood, Buhl Sons Co.; B. T. Schall, 
Corduroy Rubber Co.; F. Chas. Werner, Dutch Cookie 
Machine Co.; J. M. Gould, Employers Mutual Ins. 
Co.; R. F. Hilbert, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; C. L. 
Frost, Frost & Son, C. L.; Harry A. Lundborg, Good 
Luck Foods Dist. Co.; C. S. Potts, G. R. Bookcase Co.; 
B. H. Lotterman, Grand Rapids Dowel Works; G. C. 
Blickle, Grand Rapids Insurance Agency; W. A. Stewart, 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; L. F. Reynolds, Grand Rapids 
Paper Box Co.; F. McLachlan, Grand Rapids Reserve 
Supply Co.; D. W. Fish, Grand Rapids Sash & Door 
Co.; R. Eickenhout, Grand Rapids Steel & Supply 
Co.; F. H. Caestecker, Graybar Electric Co.; Wm. I. 
Irwin, Gunn Furn. Co.; J. Van Oss, Hart Mirror Plate 
Co.; John Mieras, Hekman Biscuit Co.; Martin D. 
DeWitt, Herpolsheimer Co.; G. A. Young, Imperial 
Refining Co.; Geo. Stephen, Irwin Co., Robt. W.; Clyde 
Seiple, Johnson Furniture Co.; O. T. Schubert, Keller, 
Inc., Wm. H.; Herb Bolhouse, Kindel Furn. Co.; L. R. 
Klose, Klose Electric Co.; R. T. Schutt, Kreuter Fassen 
Co.; Forrest Laug, Laug Brothers; C. J. Litscher, 
Litscher Wholesale Elec. Co.; E. G. Sullivan, Metal 
Office Furn. Co.; N. P. Brouwer, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co.; V. J. Twyning, Miller Co., J. C.; J. H. 
Temple, Mills Paper Co., C. W.; Fred E. Hall, Oliver 
Machinery Co.; Wm. Haarman, Putnam Factory, Nat’l 
Candy Co.; T. P. Kain, Quimby-Kain Paper Co.; H. 
N. Clement, Ranney Refrigerator Co.; Robert Marsh, 
Republic Distributing Co.; C. T. Wheeler, Scudder & 
Co., Lawrence; R. G. Hogan, Sherwood Hall Co.; W. 
I. Head, Sun Oil Co., The; Nicholas J. De Young, 
Toren Printing Co.; John Arehart, Universal Metal 
Products Co.; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co.; 
Miner Vander Ley, Vander Ley Brothers; E. Verbrugge, 
Verbrugge Oil Co.; A. Verhey, Verhey Lumber Co.; 
W. L. Wishmeier, West Michigan Furn. Co.; J. Max 
Johnson, Wolverine Finishing Materials Co. 

Credit Women’s: Mrs. 1. C. Spraker, Coye, Inc.; 
Chas. A.; Miss Grace A. Barrett, Foster Stevens; Miss 
Edithe Carpenter, Grinnell-Row; Miss Elaine Seekins, 
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Wm. Iselin & Co.; Mrs. Lavola Dil- 
ley, Knickerbocker Press; Mrs. Lucille 
Billings, H. Leonard & Sons; Miss 
Louise Bierbower, Toledo Plate & 
Window Glass Co.; Miss Mary Orth, 
Voigt Milling Co.; Miss Florence 
Vierheilig, Wolverine Spice Co.; Mrs. 
Edith M. Moore, Grand Rapids 
Ass’n of Credit Men; Miss Grace 
Jacobs, Shaw-Walker Co.; Mrs. Mary 
E. J. Long, American Coil Spring Co. 

Entertainment: S. J. Mackley, Cities 
Service Oil Co.; A. E. Dunn, Dunn 
Office Equipment Co.; L. J. Gring- 
huis, Dygert Distributing Co.; Wen- 
dell Smith, General Electric Supply 
Co.; Val. C. Schmidt, Grand Rapids 
Cabinet Co.; Geo. E. Cowlishaw, 
Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co.; 
J. A. Patterson, Imperial Furn. Co.; 
Fred E. Olson, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co.; Robert Marsh, Republic Dis- 
tributing Co.; Walter Sack. 

Hostess: Mrs. Chas. F. Anderson, 
Mrs. W. G. Barclay, Mrs. Edw. De 
Groot, Mrs. Chas. H. Foote, Mrs. 
Russell W. Forwood, Mrs. George 
Erhardt, Mrs. Wm. I. Irwin, Mrs. 
Otto James, Mrs. Claude Jaqua, Mrs. 
Wm. J. Johnson, Mrs. Fred Luneke, 
Mrs. Fred Mare, Mrs. Wm. Maurer, 
Mrs. Chas. §. MacDonald, Mrs. Ed. 
Neuman, Mrs. Ed. Meggs, Mrs. Fred 
Olson, Mrs. E. A. Panigot, Mrs. 
Glenn Sackett, Mrs. Earl G. Sullivan, 
Mrs. Don J. Thayer, Mrs. Henry 
Verhoek, Mrs. Chas. McCarthy, Miss 
Elaine Seekins, Miss Ruth Ehgotz. 

Hotel and Reservations: Edw. E]1- 
lis, Ellis Brothers Co.; J. W. Van 
Brunt, The Grande Brick Co.; Elmer 
Christiansen, Michigan Bakeries, Inc. ; 
Phil Jordan, Morton Hotel; Rodney 
Schopps, Pantlind Hotel; D. C. John- 
son, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; O. 
A. James, Radio Distributing Co. 

Information: John P. Kremer, 
Grand Rapids Sample Case Co.; 
Adrian Vanden Bout, Jr., Hekman 
Furniture Co.; John Ten Broek, Hol- 
comb Co., A. L.; H. W. Joling, 
Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co.; F. B. 
Fehsenfeld, Northwestern Oil Prod. 
Co.; Thos. P. Freeland, Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co.; L. J. Whitten, 
Raniville Co., F.; E. G. Hornung, 
Tannewitz Works; Richard Broene, 
Widdicomb Furniture Co. 

Program and Speakers: D. G. 
Thayer, Clipper Belt Lacer Co.; S. 
Hazenburg, Hopson Co., W. C.; C. 
A. Woodhouse, Michigan Bumper 
Co.; W. J. Mikulski, Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co.; Don Press, Northwest- 


ern Oil Products Co.; Elmer Hurt, 
Richards Manufacturing Co.; Ralph 
Willard, Union Bank of Michigan. 

Publicity: Gus Richter, Central 
Engraving Company John Oole, Allied 
Roofing & Insulating Co.; K. K. 
Hicks, Dean-Hicks Co., The; A. T, 
McFadyen, Grand Rapids Ass’n of 
Commerce, J. B. Lemmen, Grand 
Rapids Press, The; E. L. Burlingame, 
Heat Equipment Corp.; A. J. Vander 
Weide, Herald Publishing Co.; C. W. 
Kuning, Peoples Nat’l Bank of Grand 
Rapids; Al Tooker, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company; Edward Quick, Smith, 
Easton & Quick, Muskegon; L. L. 
Kowalk, Mills Supply Corporation, 
Lansing; Ray T. Kieft, A. M. Todd 
Company, Kalamazoo. 

Reception: W. G. Barclay, Barclay, 
Ayers & Bertsch Co.; Geo. E. Smith, 
Baynes Co., The James; W. J. Wallace, 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.; L. T. 
Peck, Berkey Furniture Co., Wm. A.; 
L. M. Bliss, Bliss Manufacturing Co., 
The; D. L. Cavera, Cavera & Co., 
David L.; H. F. Cox, Cox Company, 
H. F.; Jay C. Oom, Economy Office 
Supply Co.; John L. Popkin, Electric 
Supply Co.; John E. Bremer, Gast & 
Son’s Co., P. B.; B. F. Gordon, Gor- 
don-Van Cheese Co.; Fred R. May, 
Grand Rapids Belting Co.; Geo. F. 
Haney, Haney School Furn. Co.; Earl 
Herrud, Herrud & Co.; H. E. Har- 
mer, Hoekstra Dairy Products Co.; 
Edw. A. Mayer, Iselin Co., Inc., Wil- 
liam; Claude Jaqua, The Jaqua Co.; 
Tunis Johnson, Tunis Johnson Cigar 
Co.; Harry T. Uridge, Kent Storage 
Co.; J. A. Klise, Klise Manufactur- 
ing Co.; C. J. Vande Bunte, Knicker- 
bocker Press; E. H. Idema, Manu- 
facturers’ Supply Co.; John P. Otte, 
Otte Bros. American Laundry; G. A. 
Redding, International Harvester Co.; 
Jacob Vanden Berge, Vanden Berge 
Cigar Co.; John Kotvis, Van Driele 
& Co.; Nathan Weiner, Weiner Cap 
Co.; Francis L. Williams, Williams, 
Stiles & Tubbs; Fred C. Broucek, 
Wolverine Brass Co.; R. E. N. Arver, 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Co.; Rus- 
sell Fairles, National Bank of Grand 
Rapids. 

Registration: Wm. Ackerman, Ac- 
kerman Elec. Supply Co,; H. G. Alofs, 
Alofs Mfg. Co.; Floyd M. Bair, Bair 
Oil Co.; Wayne Young, Behler-Young 
Co.; E. A. Panigot, Blue Valley 
Creamery Co.; Geo. E. Osterhouse, 
Browne-Morse Co.; R. L. Knopp, 
Capitol Electric Supply Co.; W. J. 
Johnson; Cargill Co.; L. V. Mulnix, 
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Carpenter Paper Co.; H. J. Brom, 
Crane Co., The; Walter Sack, City 
of Grand Rapids; Arnold G. Baldwin, 
Gibson Refrigerator Co.; Grover C. 
Good, Globe Knitting Works; L. E. 
Nykamp, Grand Rapids Fibre Cord 
Co.; R. D. Mange, Hackley Union 
Nat’l Bank; Lee Wilson Hutchins, 
Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co.; 
Marion H. Thatcher, Hazeltine & 
Perkins Drug Co.; Bruce Cleveland, 
Lakeshore Machinery & Supply Co.; 
Chas. McCarthy, Lee & Cady Co.; 
Ed. Kettner, Michigan Hardware Co. ; 
G. W. Walker, Naph-Sol Refining 
Co.; G. H. Dietrich, Nat’l Lumber- 
men’s Bank; J. R. Harman, C. O. 
Porter Machinery Co.; Ed. W. Dooge, 
Rademaker-Dodge Grocer Co.; L. G. 
Lafferty, Sealed Power Corp.; W. E. 
Fohlbrook, Service Station Equip. Co.; 
L. E. Niewold, Seven Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., John; Jos. Horness, E. H. 
Sheldon & Co.; Morris Quick, Smith, 
Easton & Quick, Inc.; Harold H. Nel- 
son, West Michigan Dock & Market 
Corp.; R. F. Seyferth, West Michigan 
Steel Foundry Co.; John A. White, 
J. A. White Dist. Co.; Gerald Banis- 
ter, Wurzburg’s; Nick Buining, Old 
Dutch Refining Co.; Wm. H. Maurer, 
American Seating Co.; George Er- 
hardt, Breen & Halladay Fuel Co.; 
Fred Luneke, Grand Rapids Bedding 
Company; Russell Fairles, National 
Bank of Grand Rapids; R. W. For- 
wood, Consumers’ Power Co.; Fred 
Rudy, Imperial Furn. Co.; R. E. 
N. Arver, Wolverine Shoe & Tan- 
ning Co.; Henry Verhoek, Old 
Kent Bank; Fred C. Broucek, Wol- 
verine Brass Co.; Herb Bolhouse, 
Kindel Furn. Co.; Val Schmidt, 
Grand Rapids Cabinet Co.; D. C. 
Johnson, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
Glen Sackett, Leitelt Iron Works; A. 
R. Longfield, Evans & Retting Lbr. 
Co.; Harley Tinkler, Michigan Litho- 
graphing Co.; John Bremer, P. B. 
Gast & Sons; Fred E. Olson, Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas; Claude Jaqua, 
The Jaqua Co.; A. Verhey, Verhey 
Lumber Co. 


Transportation: B. A. Bouma, As- 
sociated Truck Lines, Inc.; J. Wiarda, 
Automotive Parts Corp.; J. A. Beste- 
man, J. A. Besteman & Co.; J. Vande 
Bunte, Blackmer Pump Co.; C. L. 
Thomas, Blue Print Service Shop; N. 
Ten Hopen, Alfred J. Brown Seed 
Co.; Martin Van Dam, Central En- 
graving Co.; H. Van Soest, Electric 
Service Station; Frank Ball, Etheridge 


Co. 


Chairmen Named for Industry 
Groups at Grand Rapids 
(Continued from p. 45) 


Footwear :—E. J. Ball, Chairman, Brown 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Furniture, Floor Coverings & Home 
Furnishings:—A. W. Dewar, Chairman, 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co., Naperville, 
Ill.; Mayo N. Zeigler, Vice-Chairman, 
John Widdicomb & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Hardware (Manufacturing) :—E. E. Og- 
ren, Chairman, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Hardware (Wholesale) :—T. W. Allen, 
Chairman, Belknap Hardware and Manu- 
facturing Co., Louisville Ky.; A. J. Buling, 
Vice-Chairman, The Hamilton Steel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Insurance:—D. C. Campbell, Chairman, 
Continental Insurance Co. of New York, 
Chicago, Ill.; Raymond L. Ellis, Vice- 
Chairman, The Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Co., San Francisco; J. Alfred Fleming, 
Vice-Chairman, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York City; J. Dillard 
Hall, Vice-Chairman, The United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore; H. 
J. Lowry, Vice-Chairman, Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Co., Detroit, Michigan; G. 
H. McClure, Sec’y-Treas., Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Iron & Steel:—B. G. McGrew, Chair- 
man, Scully Steel Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio and J. G. Holland, Vice-Chairman, 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Meat Packing:—R. A. Carrier, Chair- 
man, Agar Packing & Provision Corp., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Machinery and Supplies:—R. D. An- 
drew, Chairman, American Blower Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Wall- 
paper:—H. E. Rhell, Chairman, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paper Products & Converters:—H. L. 
Brunner, Chairman, Central Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. K. Stoltz, Vice- 
Chairman, American Box Board Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

Petroleum:—B. W. Atwood, Chairman, 
Shell Union Oil Corp., New York City; H. 
E. Batcher, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Plumbing and Heating:—W. W. Loop, 
Chairman, The Grinnell Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri; E. G. Hurt, Vice-Chairman, 
Richards Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Public Utilities:—Harry J. Offer, Chair- 
man, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
R. Wm. Peterson, Western Vice-Chairman, 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; F. D. Hayes, Eastern Vice-Chair- 
man, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Milton F. Williams, Central Vice- 
Chairman, New Orleans Public Service 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Stationery, Publishing, School & Office 
Supplies:—Earl G. Sullivan, Chairman, 
Metal Office Furniture Cq., Grand Rapids. 

Textiles:—Wm. G. Betsch, Chairman, 
Wm. Iselin & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Cement Manufacturers (Joint Meeting 
Eastern and Central Groups):—S. L. 
Cribari, Chairman, Central Group, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. W. Jenkins, Chair- 
man, Eastern Group. 








Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


The Northern 
Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., con- 
gratulates the National 
Association of Credit Men 
on its 44th annual Conven- 
tion. 


It compliments the N.A.C.M. 
on its 44th year of achieve- 
ment in strengthening the 
credit structure of the coun- 
try. It further wishes the 
membership of the N.A.C.M. 
continued success in their 
constructive efforts to pro- 
tect business against credit 
loss. We believe one of its 
outstanding achievements 
has been the insurance state- 
ment form recently approved. 


Northern Assurance agents 
appreciate these insurance 
educational efforts and will 
be happy to assist members 
of the N.A.C.M. in the 
furtherance of this work. 
The Northern Assurance 
Company, Ltd., is in its 
103rd year of world-wide 
operation. It celebrates, this 
year, its 85th Anniversary in 
this Country. 


There is a Northern Assur- 
ance agent in your city. If 
you do not know his name 
and address we will be glad 
to supply it upon request. 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
135 William St., New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
AND 
ALLIED 
LINES 


Ask anywhere in the World what repu- 
tation the Northern of London bears. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Review of Wholesaling in 1938 
How Middlemen Fared in Sales Totals 


By J. Harold Stehman, Acting Chief Market Data Section 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


a one as was presented on these pages about a year 

ago. At that time there was noted a substantial 

increase for the year 1937 as compared with the 
previous year. 

During 1938 the total sales of service and limited- 
function wholesalers aggregated 19,023 million dollars. 
This was a decline of slightly more than 14 per cent 
from the 1937 volume of 22,220 million dollars and is 
more than 6 per cent below the 1936 level. 

This decline more than canceled the 10 per cent gain 
recorded last year when sales reached the highest level 
for any year since 1929. Since the depression low volume 
of slightly less than 13 billion dollars in 1933, wholesale 
trade steadily improved until 1938. Last year’s recession 
placed the dollar value of sales at 66 per cent of the 1929 
peak as compared with the 77 per cent attained in 1937 
and the 70 per cent registered in 1936. 

A decline of nearly 9 per cent in the general wholesale 
price level indicates that the quantity of goods sold at 
wholesale during 1938 was off considerably less than were 
dollar sales. In general, farm products and certain con- 
sumer goods such as food and textile products, which in 
total make up a large proportion of the sales of service 
wholesalers, suffered price declines which were much 
greater than the general average. 

The first four months of 1938 witnessed rather severe 
sales losses for wholesalers in practically all trades. In 
the following months, however, the rate of decline leveled 
off, and it is estimated that sales during the first six 
months of the year were about 17 per cent below the 
corresponding period of 1937. 

During the last quarter of the year a much improved 
trend was noted with several trades showing gains over 
the last quarter of the previous year. The Tobacco, 
Meat, Shoe, Leather and Chemical trades were the most 
important groups to markedly reflect better sales posi- 
tions in this respect. It should be noted that the first 
substantial effects of the recession in wholesale trade, as 
reflected by sales volumes below the previous year, were 
felt during November and December of 1936. This last 
quarter improvement was sufficient to narrow the decline 
for the entire year to about 1434 per cent. 

Monthly sales reports from a sample group of dis- 
tributors in all trades indicate the geographical distribu- 
tion of the total losses for the year which are estimated 
as follows: 


*: The picture of wholesaling for 1938 is not so bright 
wu 
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Per Cent Decline 

Regions * (1938 from 1937) 
New England 14.5 
Middle Atlantic 15.5 
East North Central 18.0 
West North Central 7.0 
South Atlantic 13.5 
East South Central 14.5 
West South Central 10.5 
Mountain 15.0 
Pacific 14.0 


It is seen from these figures that wholesalers’ sales in 
the Middle Atlantic, East North Central and Mountain 
regions apparently declined somewhat more than the 
United States average. The most favorable relative show- 
ing was made by the West North Central area where 
sales were off only about half the national average, fol- 
lowed by the West South Central states with a decline 
of 10% per cent. The remaining regions sustained ap- 
proximately average declines. 

The Amusement and Sporting Goods trade was the 
only one for which sales are estimated to show an in- 
crease over 1937. ‘This trade reported an especially good 
year as compared with other kinds of wholesalers, and 
showed a gain of 8 per cent. This trend is probably the 
effect of several influences such as the growing enthusi- 
asm for ice skating developed by Sonja Heine, the growth 
of skiing as an “every man’s” sport, and similar recrea- 
tions. 

The sales of all other kinds of business represented 
showed declines from 1937 with losses ranging down to 
the drop of almost 28 per cent shown for distributors of 
Metals and Metal Work. Among the sharper decreases 
was that of 27 per cent recorded for Electrical Goods 
wholesalers, the 26 per cent decline for distributors of 
Machinery Equipment and Supplies, and the losses of 20 





* The states comprising geographic divisions are as follows: 

New England—(Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., R. L, Vt.) 

Middle Atlantic—(N. J., N. Y., Pa.) 

East North Central—(Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wisc.) 

West North Central—(Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. 
Dak., S. Dak.) 

South Atlantic—(Del., D. C., Fla, Ga. Md. N. Car, 
S. Car., Va., W. Va.) 

East South Central—(Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.) 

West South Central—(Ark., La., Okla., Texas) 

Mountain—(Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah, 


Wyo. 
Pacific—(Cal., Ore., Wash.) 
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per cent shown by wholesalers 
of Coal and Coke, Jewelry and 
Optical Goods, and Plumbing 
and Heating Supplies. 

The smallest relative declines 
were those of Liquor and To- 
bacco wholesalers. ‘The sales 
volume for both of these trades 
was about 2 per cent below 
1937 levels. Sales of drug and 
general merchandise wholesalers 
showed moderate declines of 
about 6 per cent each. 

While the total volume of 
trade for 1938 was only 66 per 
cent of the 1929 peak, two of 
the kinds of business reported 
maintained sales volumes above 
their respective levels for that 
year. ‘These were the Tobacco 
and Waste Materials trades 
which recorded levels of 103 
per cent and 104 per cent of 
their 1929 volumes. The rela- 
tively moderate decline in the 
sale of wholesale druggists re- 
sulted in aggregate sales which 
were 99 per cent of that trade’s 

1929 dollar volume. 

Several trades were notice- 
ably below their 1929 volumes 
and seem to be experiencing a 
very slow rate of return toward 
their pre - depression levels. 
Among these are the Metals 
and Metal Work trade (45 
per cent), Farm Products— 
raw materials (46 per cent), 
Jewelry and Optical Goods 
(52 per cent), and Dry Goods 
(53 per cent). 

While last year’s figures 
showed generally larger gains 
for Durable Goods lines, the 
reverse was true during 1938, 
the trades in this category suf- 





NET SALES OF SERVICE AND LIMITED FUNCTION 
WHOLESALERS BY KIND OF BUSINESS, 1930 TO 1938() 


IN PERCENT OF 1929 SALES 
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fering somewhat greater losses than were shown for most The bases of these estimates consist of analyses of gen- 
consumer goods trades. eral business indexes, and current trade series. The sales 

No estimates are being made this year for the various of wholesalers and of manufacturers reported to the 
types of wholesale operation because of the relatively Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce during 1938 
small amount of information on which to base such for its monthly joint study in cooperation with the Na- 
figures. The projection of these data from the last com- tional Association of Credit Men, together with numer- 
plete census, which covered the year 1935, would result ous other governmental and non-governmental series 
in rather questionable figures. served to determine the direction and rate of change of 

In presenting these estimates of the sales of service these sales estimates in the different trades. 
wholesalers, by kind of business, every effort has been Graphic comparisons and correlations of wholesale sales 
made to follow the Census of 1935 classifications and with general business indexes, such as production data, 
keep the figures for all other years comparable to those consumption data, and wholesale price changes, all of 
groupings. which reflect the fundamental conditions of an industry, 

The figures for the years 1929, 1933 and 1935 are also afforded a means for determining the trend of sales 
actual figures taken from the business censuses published for each wholesale trade group. Estimates for the kinds 
by the Bureau of the Census. Data for the other years of business within each major trade group were weighted 
ate estimates of the Marketing Research Division of the to allow for varying rates of changes within the group 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. so as to obtain more appropriate group totals. 
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1939 wholesaling up in 
Ist quarter over 1938 


Total sales of service and limited- 
function wholesalers amounted to 
$4,600,000,000 during the first three 

‘ months of 1939 according to estimates 

prepared by the Marketing Research 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This sales volume exceeded 
the total of $4,400,000,000 estimated as the 
value of sales during the first three months 
of 1938, but was still more than 14 percent 
below the $5,366,000,000 recorded during 
the comparable period of 1937. 

However, the first quarter of 1937 was 
one of the most highly successful periods 
in recent years, coming just prior to the 
business peak which it is generally agreed 
occurred in the spring of that year. Con- 
versely the January-to-March period last 
year just preceded the low point of the 
1938 recession. Consequently, it may be 
said that wholesale trade has regained ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the dollar sales 
volume lost between the high point and 
the low point of the last business cycle. 

It might be pointed out that one of the 
encouraging signs in the 1939 first quarter 


The business thermometer: 


sales increase was the steadiness shown 
from month to month. January 1939 sales 
were 4.4 percent above January 1938, Feb- 
ruary sales were up 4.3 percent from last 
February, while during March, sales in- 
creased 4.8 per cent over the previous 
March. This steadiness seemed to indicate 
an underlying healthiness in the present re- 
covery movement, which is not character- 
ized by abnormal fluctuations resulting 
from inventory speculation or other causes 
which frequently lay the groundwork for 
future declines. 

March sales were slightly more favor- 
able than the record for the first quarter, 
being 5 percent above last March and 1314 
percent under March 1937. (This com- 
pared with a first quarter decline of over 
14 percent from 1937). However, March 
1938 registered an increase of 7 percent 
over March 1936 and 20 percent over 
March 1935. 

The 5 per cent increase in sales over 
last year recorded during March does not 
give a true picture of the relative amount 
of goods passing through the hands of 
wholesale merchants. The general whole- 
sale price index for March 1938 was more 
than 9 percent below March 1938, and 12 


percent under March 1937. 

While direct application of this index 
to the sales volume may not be made it is 
certain that the quantity of goods currently 
passing through wholesale channels is well 
in excess of 1938 levels. 


Mfrs. sales rose 10% in 
39 over Ist quarter °38 


Manufacturers’ sales for the first three 
months of 1939 were 10 percent above the 
comparable period of 1938. Wide varia- 
tion existed among the industries for which 
data are separately shown, percentage 
changes ranging from an increase of 43 
percent for the Iron and Steel Products 
industry to a decline of 5 percent for 
Petroleum producers. 

In general, producers of raw materials 
and durable goods registered the sharpest 
sales increases over the previous year. In 
addition to the substantial increases re- 
ported by the Iron and Steel Products in- 
dustry, manufacturers of Motor Vehicle 
Parts recorded a rise of 41 percent in sales, 
Non-ferrous Metals 36 percent, and Rubber 
Products 32 percent. 


MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, March 1939 













March Dollar Sales 














































































Sales for 3 Mos. 1939 ollection Percentages* otal Accounts Rec. 
Percent change Percent change 
March Percent} Three As of 
Industry Number Mar. 1939 from 1939 Number change| ‘Mos Feb Mar.1,1939from} 6% Of 
firms | Mar. | Feb. 1 Gems |o™ lMar. 1, [Feb. 1,) 223? 
1938 1939 Mos. 88} (0900's) 1938 1939 (000’s) 
Food and kindred products, total........... — 0.2 | +16.4 + 1.9 + 3.7] + 5.3] $48,607 
Confectionery.............- ee erscceccess + 2.4] + 3.9 + 1.0 + 4.6] + 2.0 8,663 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill prod.. —18.2 | +18.9 —14.8 — 8.9} + 7.1 4,318 
MER oy ssnsconyasésedenenences + 6.214 9.7 + 6.6 +64) 41.2] 2,740 
oS eee + 5.4] +28.4 — 1.7 +10.5 | — 0.2 4,363 
ED RMEMI Ls 5 ccc ceccsccccccsssnocscsees + 5.2 | +32.2 + 6.7 +11.9 | + 4.9 4,017 
ES oe a a eee + 5.4 | +12.7 +10.7 +10.8 | — 1.9 1,923 
Other os. Cie otsensed — 0.2 | +22.6 + 5.1 + 2.7] + 8.7 22,583 
Textiles and their products, SS +10.0 | +20.6 + 9.3 — 2.8] + 7.9 32,733 
Clothing, men’s, except hats............ +18.7 | +50.6 +10.2 —10.0 | + 4.9 5,961 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery... .. + 7.1 | +24.7 — 0.9 — 8.3 | +19.8 1,406 
nit goods ee Ce aeaheseeaeean tease +24.6 | +29.4 +19.7 — 6.4} +15.6]° 2,394 
Other textile products. .................. + 6.6 | +13.4 + 8.5 + 0.1} + 7.2 22,972 
one Lar nm in ck dann ebabews poses To Tis3 33 + 5.9] + 9.9 6,132 
rece ivabey since ness pe vcevecsees ‘ 5 i +1.1] +9. 4,148 
Lumber, timber, and other miscellaneous 
oat prone See bbe tbienadtancesens +17.0 | +20.6 +25.5 +17.5 | +11. 1,984 
Paper and ied products, total. . ‘asa + 9.3 | +12.5 + 5.2 — 0.8} + 4. 046 
Paper, writing, book, etc...............- +12.7 | +14.3 +11.5 + 9.3 | — 2. 2,496 
Eaper, boxes and other paper products. . +10.1 | +17.1 + 3.5 + 4.0] + 4. 8,947 
IDS oo cco scticedcetsashoom edd + 4.0 | —16.7 — 4.8 —13.2 | + 8. 686 
PMT av iincnsacndssaaadargetass + 7.6 | +16.0 +15.0 + 5.5| +0. 2,917 
Printing, publishing and alliec industries. . . + 1.5 | +15.4 — 1.0 +12.5 | + 2. 4,203 
Chemicals and allied products, total......... +11.3 | +23.4 +13.5 + 6.0] + 4. 18,741 
aints and varnishes............... ee + 8.2 | +35.6 +14.3 + 6.5] + 3. ,144 
uticals anu. proprietary medicines +16.9 | + 8.7 +13.5 + 4.6] — 3. 3,140 
Other chemical products................ +11.6 | +22.0 +13.1 + 6.0} +11. 7,457 
PRR et Se oe tol wea ce — 4.2 | +14.0 — 4.9 —2.8)— 33,976 
Rubber ee re +25.9 | +24.4 +31.9 +23.5 | + 5.105 
Leather and ite produste, NOME 5 ccc tens +14.4] + 9.3 +14.9 + 8.0} +15. 681 
ts and shoes...... oe eecccsscesecences +10.5 | +14.4 +10.8 + 8.8 | +20. 31,722 
ther: tanned, curried, and finished... +28.5 | — 5.2 +26.7 +2.3)— 7,104 
Other leather products...............0++ +15.0 | +19.8 +23.2 +27.8 | + 1,066 
Stone, clay and glass products............... +10.0 | +31.6 +12.3 + 5.6} + 9,460 
Tron and steel and their products, total...... 38.8 | +16.7 +43.4 +31.8 | + 51,860 
ONE sno0c0ssh sen cick pindiwkackseus 3 +26.1 +20.8 +15.2 | — 3,600 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus. +29.3 + 5.4 + 7.6] + 3,222 
Other iron and steel as eeibaebewes +15.4 +48.1 +35.6 | + 45,038 
on-ferrous metals and their products, total. +15.2 +36.3 ; +16.9 | + 13,240 
Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies........... +12.2 +37.5 13,446 +17.2 | + 6,348 
Other non-ferrous metals................ +17.7 +35.1] 13,761 +16.5 | + 6,892 
Machinery, not including transportation 
epner. ROIs oho cacageanseccvassccs +18.6 + 7.1 108,058 + 2.4) + 49,038 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and sup. +13.0 +15.0 64,790 +10.0 | — 29,633 
Other machinery, apparatus and sup... . +27.0 — 2.9 43,268 —7.4]+ 19,405 
Motor-vehicle ooo co ccccccsccecsoecccces +16.6 +41.4 16,261 +28.0 | — 7,083 
Miscellaneous industries..................00. +20.6 +12.7 27,947 +15.6 | + 12,204 
Nn wi nendvekasnas 6.6 0.3 + 7.6} + 355,109 















*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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The two outstanding industries manu- ported a sales decline of 5 percent, while the fact that sales of non-durable consump. 
facturing non-durable consumption goods the Food and Kindred Products industry tion goods held up rather well during the 
registered a relatively poor sales compari- sales were up only 2 percent. The rela- early part of 1938 when other industries 
son with the first three months of 1938. tively poor showing made by these indus- were registering extremely sharp declines, 
Manufacturers of Petroleum Products re- tries is accounted for in a large part by 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, March 1939 


March Dollar Sales Sales For 3 Mos. 1939 End of Month Inventories (Cost) 





















































umber Percent change 
Kind of Business ‘ Mar ‘ Percent Mar. pK from 
ar. Feb. 
93: 1939 

Automotive supplies. ................2ceeeeeeees + 8.1 + 9.1 6,796 —10.1} — 1.9 

en oe nt cin oe bbb acne nee beset +18.9 +17.9 2,170 — 5.5] — 2.7 

ee. a . Ee ee ere + 3.7 + 6.1 3,911 — 5.0 0.0 

Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.......... + 5.6 + 5.2 4,558 —10.3 | + 1.6 

Shoes and other footwear — 0.5 + 6.5] 32,083 — 5.6}|— 9.0 
pn tasihibedssier ewes +13.6 + 8.1 9,969 + 8.5] — 9.5 i 
Drugs and drug sundries## + 8.0 + 6.9] 23,540 — 2.5 0.0 9,643 | 196 | 218 | 295 
Bey MI vnpn suas esses sy eseesens ens + 6.5 + 6.8] 25,388 — 8.6] + 0.5] 21,800 | 243 | 276 | 29 
ss coi sk aachapskesieoesnea + 9.8 +10.2 | 45,737 — 7.7] + 5.8 987 | 127 | 152 | 139 
Farm products (consumer goods)................ — 0.8 — 9.0 8,317 +0.7},+ 0.1 1,227] 53] 551 6 
Farm supplies............ aibaswakh + enn sace tees — 4.2 — 8.7 2,363 — ad _— —| —] -— 
Furniture and house furnishings................ +10.3 +14.0 6,989 — 9.7) + 2.1 4,961 | 205 | 254 | 268 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ...... — 0.7 — 2.1] 133,459 — 6.4] + 0.7] 46,075 | 154 | 163 | 19 
Meats and meat products................2020005: +14.5 +14.3 | 33,146 + 5.8] + 1.7 1, 47 51 
Wines and spirituous liquors.................... + 8.1 —23.0 6,117 —2.9}—0.3 4,026 | 182 | 201 | 229 
ea ses os a0bsoessxsenyeunnais + 6.4 + 7.0] 66,420 —6.3]+ 0.9] 54,500 | 276 | 311 | 351 
CORRE RROD, ob. cceh vocdcccccscccess + 2.7 + 4.1] 43,851 —6.2]+1.1] 40,158 322 | 380 
Nd net od wdkncnnwvienksiond ete +16.6 + 6.2 2,535 — 4.0] + 0.2 1,963 | 241 | 300 | 319 
Industrial supplies*......... apes ite shoves +14.0 +15.5 | 12,048 —7.8}]+ 1.4 7,896 | 243 | 304 | 201 
Plumbing and heating supplies... .... +13.2 +11.8 7,986 — 5.5] — 0.8 4,573 | 210 | 252 | 281 
Jewelry and optical goods.................. +33.8 +30.9 2,882 —13.3 | + 4.0 2,811 | 326 429 
Lumber and building materials................. + 0.4 + 6.4 5,984 + 0.7] + 0.9 2,768 | 178 | 181 | 245 

Machinery equipment and supplies, except 

iv adnbcbanchbsecks x eebacdcesavnes 6's — 1.6 — 9.8 4,717 — 7.0] — 0.7 3,453 | 240 279 
Surgical equipment and supplies................ + 8.8 +10.2 1,619 + 4.2] + 0.2 626 | 168 | 171 | 187 
DUES 45h 045g 0b acene0 ds W555 $0000s6beceseres +13.7 +17.8 6,295 —12.6 | + 0.6 4,212 | 228 | 317 | 285 
Paper and its products..............ccceccceeees + 6.0 + 6.4] 10,729 —2.3}+ 1.4 4,053 | 162 | 174 | 187 
ee oun KES 565k ss hx ated ene skh>enee +10.4 +13.9 | 14,045 — 2.9] + 6.0 1,801} 76] 83} 9% 
Tobacco and its products......................65 + 2.6 + 2.0] 32,401 — 7.0] + 0.4 4,212] 56] 62] 6 
Leather and shoe findings.....................5: 0.0 +11.9 697 _ _— _ —}| —-| - 
M EDL Sioa 5525 neh sohnsns bn cds teseercee +11.5 +13.7] 16,511 —13.1 | —10.7 5,206 | 117 | 134 | 150 
MUL CcR oiskdcbabaesebsisastue 3,042 + 4.8 | +19.4 | $210,188 | 2,320 + 4.9 1$506,793 | 1,811 — 6.6 | + 0.4 | $200,751 | 167 | 186 | 20 


*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. 


#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
##Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, March 1939 


Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 







Percent change As of Mar. 
Kind of Business March 1, 1939 from 1, 1939 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, (00's) 
1938 1939 



















NN oo eal akin babu ssh ebeeked dtpe onset + 1.5 —1.9 3,370 
ee Le sc ceeaeabhepanb ac abhe skh +16.7 + 5.5 1,192 
i PCN S i sns suns cenginsdne nbs ss005es20>0hsn5beny <0 ey + 2.5 + 2.8 2,738 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. ...................000e00- —11.6 +21.6 3,556 
Shoes and other footwear + 4.7 +18.5 11,884 
Coal «inane: pues + 43 —43 4,786 
and drug sundries. . . y — 3. ; 
ae... + 0.2 + 0.9 21,440 
eR a a no Ws ah che nsdbns ene bebbees ee ane + 4.0 + 4.7 21,707 
Farm products (consumer goode)..............c.ceceeeeeeeeeeeees + 1.9 + 4.9 1385 
Farm supplies............ SERS aAd SE05255 5060» a0 605% 0s oueewe vopecwe —27.1 +15.0 399 
Furniture and house furnishings.....................0eeeeeeeeess +11.4 + 4.3 4,871 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.......................- — 3.1 0.0 39,518 
Meats and meat products..............cccseeeeeceeeeeeeceeeeeeees +45.1 +28.7 8,492 
I Sos inte tne weed ehaenees sw eannnseed 27 74 +10.8 — 5.3 2,424 
Ne, cases kbanpasiehh'o= > vGs0eercee yen 424 48 + 2.0 + 3.6 41,559 
General Sooleees WENGE cit nan BEng a ae ebnd 4 $hNob os bees SS es FAaE 149 45 — 0.5 + 5.2 28,305 
he ra wil sn aa viek es boneeansee a eounss rere 22 64 — 0.6 + 4.8 1,384 
Industrial supplies**...................... aoe 123 58 +11.4 —0.1 5,826 
Plumbing and heating supplies. sith 5 : 130 49 + 6.6 — 0.3 6,044 
Jewelry and optical goods........ 45 22 — 0.9 0.0 3,266 
Lumber and building materials... ne 40 56 + 8.0 + 2.7 2,927 
pammaety. qosonent ene a. except electrical............. = = + * oP i? aos 
IN oc hecdaunss sknineso060bb5ens058 ; — 0. ‘ 

Metals. oe - sh nkianbeneh - Pe xbhia went bisendsocannesesevastes he9 ek 24 78 + 2.3 + 3.4 2,527 
ot oa ache ae ceahen se ccbacdoebenaansen 85 62 + 6.3 + 1.4 6,039 
ee cee ae ono we aan da kh ond Undcbhnisb hig ecaeessanes 13 77 t 3.6 — 2.2 3,344 
SEES ELLE EA SR 127 118 1.0 + 0.3 8,240 
E,W ac a neu epoen chee eoesebesasene ee ll 30 — 5.0 + 0.4 452 
Te Eco ds ona sean stbehin baSeNnhecuchathevbsesen 48 99 + 8.8 + 1.0 5,629 
ee hee cee hed ee ieee cab aele 2,541 68 + 2.6 + 3.4 213,630 

*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 

This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
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ump. WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic regions, March 1939 












z the 
tries Maseh Dolier Gales 
ines, Kind of Business and Region INumber of ag oe canes ei 
reporting : eb. 1939 
sales 1938 } 1939 | (00's) 
I, 205: sscaatgnehutaee ures stents 182 + 5.1 | +12.8 $10,678 
¥ a OS EERE LE CO 33 + 6.5 | + 5.8 948 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 36 —1.71+9.1 1,964 
Industrial supplies*................0..0+ 17 +22.7 | +10.5 367 
Plumbing and heating supplies........... ll +17.5 | +43.4 195 
Tobacco and its products................. 19 + 0.1 | +12.1 1,840 
cnc idesebeccvetons 679 + 7.3 | +18.1 | 50,678 
Automotive supplies. ................+.5. 35 + 2.8 | +24.7 738 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 21 + 5.8 | +32.8 1,868 
oes and other footwear................- 11 + 2.9 | +36.3 1,082 
Drugs and drug sundries................. 12 + 5.9 | + 8.2 2,221 
Sa eR 47 +15.3 | +23.7 3,435 
ca nice ccdakasadvccseoes 72 + 7.8 | +26.8 3,233 
Farm ucts weoneusnee goods) Re veces aa 17 — 7.1 | + 8.0 1,002 
Furniture and house furnishings......... 14 +11.6 | +34.6 681 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.| 116 + 0.1 | +13.2 9,432 
Meats and meat products................. 22 +24.6 | + 5.8 4,379 
ORE SII ae: 35 — 0.4 | +41.5 2,104 
Industrial supplies*......... ieee ahaa aes 38 +15.0 | +23.0 1,145 
Plumbing and heating supplies........... 54 + 6.4 | +28.9 1,074 
Jewelry and optical goods................ 20 | +50.9 | +42.3 575 
Lasher and een Samara ARTS 10 — 5.1 | +43.3 629 
Machinery, equipmen: supplies, 
SD INTE co ccccdepecsesiocesesas ll — 4.3 | +68.8 243 
Paper and its products................... 34 + 8.9 | +22.8 2,034 
181 To! and its products................. 49 — 1.8 | +17.3 5,116 
51 SS EEE oe ree 584 + 5.8 | +19.7 37,399 
222 Automotive supplies................++++. 50 +13.1 TH. 6 656 
351 Paints and varnishes....................- 13 — 5.8 77.3 211 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. . . ll + 5.4 | +51.0 471 
319 Drugs and drug sundries................. 13 +13.9 | +12.8 1,301 
21 teria N vacsncerss oak 10 + 7.2 | +30.0 883 
281 ES Se eee 65 + 7.7 | +17.4 5,086 
429 Farm ucts (consumer goods)......... 21 — 0.7 | +27.5 663 
245 Groceries and foods, except farm products.| 125 + 0.5 | +15.7 9,819 
Meats and meat products................. 14 — 1.6 | + 7.6 1,109 
279 General hardware. ........... 5a 23 — 0.7 | +30.5 4,093 
187 Industrial supplies*......... # cam 27 +22.5 | +28.9 1,292 
285 Plumbing and heating supplies........... 24 + 8.1 | +28.8 854 
187 Jewelry and optical goods........ eutSosces 18 +31.9 | +30.1 566 
89 Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
65 except clectrical........00sccesccseccoes 12 + 6.2 | +19.6 324 
- Surgical equipment and supplies......... 10 +12.1 | +10.0 297 
150 (i (tele iueeapekeseenne cn books 12 +10.0 | +26.0 921 
Paper and its products................... 23 + 3.4 | +13.3 1,344 
200 Tol and its products................. 53 + 5.9 | +15.5 3,512 
Spent Mortls Comttal...........sscccccessseecs 344 — 0.2 | +20.9 31,770 
Automotive supplies. .................... 21 0.0 | +19.5 367 
Drugs and drug sundries................. 9 + 7.0 | +19.9 1,396 
Saar cayakerancnssss 11 + 2.0 | +11.4 3,391 
Electrical goods................ 4 <a 41 —5.1]+ 8.1 1,987 
Farm products (consumer goods). at 12 — 7.3 | +26.8 331 
Furniture and house furnishings......... 10 +11.8 | +41.7 1.182 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 103 — 1.8 | +19.1 6,090 
General hardware. ..........ssesseeeeeees 15 + 1.3 | +32.9 3,604 
Industrial supplies*................++.++. 14 + 3.1 | +17.5 429 
Tobacco and its products................. 17 + 7.0 | + 6.3 1,188 
South Atlantic....... Sovecescesccccccessecere 364 + 8.6 | +18.6 18,821 
utomotive supplies. .................... 14 +33.9 | + 5.0 253 
and drug sundries................. 15 + 7.4 1+ 5.5 1,261 
MU pt et err tace s+ 0k Cocenncsanced 13 + 3.7 | +15.9 890 
pS re hrerere 50 +34.3 | +12.8 2,325 
Farm ucts (consumer goods) EARS: 19 +10.1 | +27.2 590 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.| 120 0.0 | +18.8 5,252 
General hardware..........+..sseeeeeeees 26 +.4.5 | +23.8 458 
Industrial supplies*......... Biksvepeeated 16 +14.0 | +14.6 407 
Plumbing and heating supplies........... 20 +20.4 | +37.6 666 
eee ite products...............+++. 11 + 5.6 | + 9.0 436 
To! and its products................. 14 +12.3 | +20.5 947 
Me OUTS CORNED. aie. cece ccecescascssccces 159 + 9.8 | +25.3 8,663 
a re ee rere: 14 + 6.9 | +34.3 917 
INR i's. 5 o's cb noteaevasicceiee 17 +42.9 | + 0.8 770 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 47 + 4.6 | +22.0 2,228 
Ge PIED 0 snc asvnestsvescccsced 18 + 8.9 | +34.9 2,004 
Industrial supplies*...................-. 10 +12.7 | +21.6 293 
REI a sncccsecensevesssersesss 267 + 0.2 | +15.8 15,818 
Automotive supplies. ..............++0+6: 9 + 6.1 | + 4.0 185 
and drug sundries. . .. 10 + 3.8 | +15.4 1,145 
EY MUN ness.c053000'00he00e 12 — 2.3 | +14.9 1,431 
Electrical goods. .............+- —10.2 | +35.8 846 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.| 138 + 1.0 | +16.8 8,544 
ni OER. 5 x50 0c cvorccwrevccccees 16 + 5.3 | +12.2 1,130 
Tobacco and its products..............++: 11 —131+9.1 383 
NES delve obisadnynsivuenccacedesscries 119 +.1.6 | +22.7 6,734 
Automotive supplies. ............++++00+: 10 +12.3 | +26.0 155 
TE a cha Bis le anal phe cot 12 +60.6 | +39.2 554 
Farm products (consumer Wiacavensd 10 —16.0 | + 6.9 325 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 39 — 2.8 | +17.7 2,423 
Pacific...... ge ccccecccecccccccecccscccesccers 343 + 4.7 | +21.9 24,391 
Automotive supplies..............0.+.65 69 + 7.4 | +10.3 1,000 
ek betmeaeed 0scush SRUs cobs Cine 15 Tie +20.9 868 
Sceiliess ah onpeia Saws oebesee 33 10.7 | + 6.9 3,025 
Farm products (consumer rene a a 16 + 7.7 | +23.6 1,07: 
Groceries ana foods, products. 50 — 3.8 | +22.5 7,7 
Meats and t prod cacwtewesswnexe 10 +12.6 | +11.6 1,064 
Wines 9 TRS dvapcs ceeds G + 2.7 | +36.5 796 
General hardware. .........+00:csceeeeees 1 1+ 6.814267] 2,675 
Industrial supalies Lpennssvene saccscesves 10 +22.3 | +53.2 236 
Plumbing an heating supplies........... 14 +27.4 | +25.4 716 
Lumber and building See 12 — 4.5 | +23.0 550 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
except electrical...... Syieaea k ontete cons 17 +28.3 | +42.3 317 
Tobacco and its products.............+.++ 21 + 6.9 | +13.1 1,299 





<p tis Resting also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam lies. 
~-Insufficient data to show separately. nae Pers 





Sales For 3 Mos. 1939 


End of Month Inventories (Cost) 
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#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 


Stock-Sales 
Ratios# 


Mar.| Mar.] Feb. 
1939 | 1938 | 1939 


138 | 151 | 154 
167 | 173 | 167 
160 | 174 | 177 
315 | 399 | 329 
258 | 369 | 380 
58] 67] 74 
137 | 152 | 163 
209 | 270 | 297 
154 | 169 | 225 
281 


140 | 152 | 162 
209 | 239 | 255 
127 | 140 | 143 

32] 27] 34 


260 
139 | 143 | 152 
30] 36) 34 


313 | 323 | 425 
201 | 257 | 239 
236 


48 59 
181 | 194 | 216 
180 | 191 | 216 


e| £2) 88ekeSSS8Sn85 





WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions, March 1939 


hadied foc aetna | 


Kind of Business and Region firms ercent change sok of 
reporting | Mar. 1939 | Mar. 1938 Feb. 1939 March i, 1989 from 1. 1999 J 
Mari 1988 1 Feb. 1, 1900" Meron 


$12,977 
1,275 
2,348 
481 
334 
1,120 
48,427 
860 
2,414 
1,904 
2,239 
4,525 
3,442 
532 
875 
6,866 
2,474 
3,202 
465 
1,492 
1,874 
735 
768 
225 
2,316 
3.101 
39,672 
639 
467 
471 
1,464 
1,614 
6,372 
430 


7,446 
530 


6,437 
1 an 


New England 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products 

Middle Atlantic 
Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs and drug sundries 


= 
o 


Boorwowmmoce 


— 
= 


Farm products (consumer goods 
Furniture and house furnis! = 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies* 
Plumbing and heating supplies. 
Jewelry and optical g 
Lumber and building materials 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
East North Central 
Automotive supplies 
Paints and varnishes 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods. 
Electrical 
Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Meats and meat products 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies. 
Jewelry and optical g 
Lumber and building materials 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical......... 
—— equipment and eupeees. 
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Paper and its products. . 

co and its products 

West per Central 
Automotive supplies. . 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Dre and drug sundries 


Electrical 
Farm products omen 
Furniture and house So 
Groceries and foods, except = be 
Meats and meat products 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 
Tobacco and its products. 
South Atlantic 
Automotive supplies 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods. 
Electrical 
Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies ‘ 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
ant 5 a Central 


goods 
Fleceaeal goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
West South Central 
pros and drug sundries 
goods 


Phere goods 

Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General 

Tobacco and its products 


Electrical 
Farm products (consumer goods) 
e Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
‘acific 
Automotive supplies 
Shoes and other footwear. 
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Farm products (consumer _—-> 
Furniture and house fur: 

Groceries and foods, except hams products. 

Meats and meat prod 

Wines and spirituous liquors 

General har 

Industrial supplies** 

Plumbing and heating supplies. 

Lumber and building materials 

pochiens , equipment and supplies, except electrical 
Pa its products 

To ane its products. 
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*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collecti 
This b ceding als mime ne he a — a eed = ons li accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 


es. 
STATES COMPRISING REGIONS: New England—(Conn., Me. — N. H., R. I. Ye, ; Middle A y — Mich, 
Ohio, Wisc.); West North Central—(Iowa, nglan¢ Minn., Mo., Nebr. N. Dak. 8 ; South aan Sb TaN Ot ae satan oy ome yay W. Vali 


East South tral—(Ala., Miss., T ena ' Wt ; 
Bass a — ie. By iss., Tenn.); West South Central— (Ark., South Atantio—CDal. D.C. | Colo., oe.) ont., Nev., N. Mex. yeh Wyo.) 





